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The “Factor of Safety” is a familiar term to engineers. Its 
simplest definiticn is perhaps “where six rivets seem 
sufficient—place ten.” Six may do for today, but the 
demands of tomorrow are beyond our anticipation. 


The First National Group in Detroit 
deals in a present which is built upon 
the past and pointed toward the future. 
Its past comprises 63 years of faithful 
service to the industries of Detroit—a 
service which has played an integral part 
in the evolution of a once sleepy little 
town into the greatest industrial city of 
the world. It is upon the solidity of this 
successful past that the 
cornerstone of the present 


is laid. That is why the capitalists of the 
past relied with confidence upon this 
institution. That is why the capitalists 
of today transact a tremendous volume 
of business through it. And that is why 
they are today building for tomorrow 
the close bond and association which 
will, in the future, enable them to utilize 
to the fullest the resources and experi- 
enced knowledge of The First National 
Group in Detroit. 
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WhyBanks Uselt: 


Heads and Dates Statements 
Increases Deposits 
Stops Addressing Errors 
Cuts Record Costs 

No Dividend Delays 
Speeds Collections 
Writes Pay Forms 


Addresses Every Form 


FREE Trial Increases Deposits— 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs saan House 


Prints Thru a Ribbon! 


PRINTS-FROM TYPE 


You Can’t Personally 
See ’em All— 


Personal Contacts 


—brought success to the banker of yesterday. 
Today, though banks are bigger, depositors are just 
as much ‘‘folks’’ as they ever were. Personal con- 
tacts still create bank customers. Many banks have 
multiplied their contacts by keeping in regular, 
personal touch with customers and prospective cus- 
tomers—thru the mail. 


**Increased Deposits $1,000,000’’— 


UR Addressograph has helped us greatly in our 

plans for new business. Recently, in a 60-day 

drive-—with the aid of Addressograph—we increased 
our deposits $1,000,000.’ 


—Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Best Money This Bank Spent— 


— | ‘HE best money we ever spent was our investment 


for Addressograph. All we regret is that you 
did not sell it to us sooner.”’ fa 


—Bank of Commerce, New Albany, Miss. 


So, Mail FREE Trial Coupon ny, / 
908 W.Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. , 


Canadian Main Office: 
60 Front St. W., Toronto, 2. ff MAIL 
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“ LETTERHEAD 
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oO Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Get- 
7, ting The Most Out of Direct 
Mail Advertising.”’ 
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and Price List 


Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
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“LECT unless we buy. 22-2-27 
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Ilustration shows auxiliary top extended 


Plant idea Bookkeepin 


| _eeragetin bankers everywhere are fast adopting the new Shaw-Walker “Unit Plant” idea 
which gives each bookkeeper a complete plant with everything at hand in a single unit. 

The “Unit Plant” idea is brought to a new degree of efficiency by the Shaw- Walker desk 
—because of the auxiliary top for check sorting and trial balance taking which provides a// 
the space necessary. It is a utility top for all bookkeeping operations. This auxiliary top is 


an exclusive Shaw-Walker feature. It is not a mere slide or shelf. 
It comes up flush to the desk top when fully extended and the 
guard rail joins the one around the side and back of the desk, 
so that no checks are lost beneath the desk top or thrown on 
to the floor in rapid sorting. Greater rapidity in sorting results in 
considerable time saving. Drawer arrangements are optional, 
providing for check and ledger filing. 


For full information concerning this desk and all bank sys- 
tems,— send for book, “Modern Bank Operating Methods,” an 


authoritative treatise on bank equipment. Write toShaw- Walker, 


Muskegon, Michigan. . “Built Like a 
> 


THIS 
COUPON 

TO YOUR 

MODERN BANK LETTERHEAD 


OPERATING 
METHODS,“ SHAW-W ALKER, 


Bank Service Depart- 
ment, Muskegon, Mich. 
7 Geatlemen: Send free with- 
out obligation your book* *Mod- 

ern Bank Operating Methods’’ 
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The E-ditor’s Indorsement 


ERE, in this issue, “Better Times 
for the Wage-Earner,” by Edward H. 
Smith, is ammunition in plenty for the 
optimists. Reliable figures from a survey 
of labor, conducted by the Industrial 
Conference Board, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and a prominent 
trade journal, in twenty-two large cities, 
reveal enormous increases in wages since 
1914 all down the line. Pay in the building 
trades is 118 per cent higher, on the rail- 
roads 100 per cent, in the manufacturing 
trades 192 per cent and in anthracite 
mining 163 per cent. The figures, of 
course, are based on hourly rates, but 
wherever data is obtainable on the number 
of hours worked per week and the number 
of weeks per year, we still find the income 
of the workers much larger than before 
the war. “Yes,” you say, “but what 
about the cost of living?” The answer is 
that living costs have increased too—at 
least 100 per cent—but not proportion- 
ately by a goodly margin. The margin is 
25 to 50 per cent. That is to say, the 
workers as a whole, whether union or non- 
union, today are 25 to 50 per cent better 
off—actual buying power considered— 
than they were in the pre-war days. 
The fly in the ointment is that the white- 
collar men have fared badly in comparison, 
judging from the few facts there are avail- 
able. The survey does not include the 
general officer worker, the clerical man, 
for the simple reason that it has been im- 
possible to get reliable data on large forces 
in offices, banks, mercantile and _ similar 
places of business, except incidentally with 
many others. 

Well, there’s no puritanical law, is there, 
against discarding the white collar—for, 
let us say, this ple. robin’s-egg 
blue, shirt and cuffs attached? We must 
ask Mr. Mencken about that. Anyhow, 
we may always resort to bricklaying, 
though it’s pretty mussy, we expect, and 
rough stuff on the hands. 


LL this—high wages and the better 

day for labor—has an _ important 
bearing on the incredible capacity of 
America for investment which Mr. A. D. 
Welton promises to tell us about in an 
interesting examination of the subject 
next month. Because of our penchant for 
efficient quantity production, our cor- 
porations are piling up enormous surpluses 
—for investment. Net earnings in 1926 
will exceed seven billions of dollars. 
Receipts of wage-earners will exceed fifty 
billions. Interest on foreign loans is flow- 
ing in at the rate of one billion dollars a 
year. The national income reaches seventy- 
five billions. In twenty large corporations 
the employees own 414 per cent of the 
stock with a market value of $303,000,000. 
Investing in securities are fifteen million 
people—very nearly our total population 
engaged in gainful occupations. Savings 
deposits in banks exceed twenty-four 
billions—twice as much to the credit of 
depositors as there was ten years ago. 
Forty-nine per cent of our population have 
life insurance policies of some kind, face 
value eighty billions. Twenty years ago 
only 17 per cent of us were insured and the 
value of our life policies was but fourteen 
billions. 

And still the mourners’ bench resounds 
with loud lamentations bewailing our 
paltry five billions or so in installment 
buying—driving, we are, headlong toward 
destruction. Let ’em cry and cry, say we, 
and have a good time. For once, we’ve 
got the money. When we cease to get it, 
we will cease to mortgage our future. Yet 
will we save the Ship of State from wreck- 
ing on the economic rocks. Sail on! Sail 
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on! The old weather eye is wide open for 
the first sight of storm signals. 


Te FORESTALL possible and more or 
less justified criticism, Mr. Harrington’s 
article ““The Tendencies of Bank Design’’ 
(page 17) needs some explanation. The 
subject is too big and the development of 
fine architecture too universal to permit 
mention of even a reasonable number of 
America’s architectures who are con- 
tributing notably to the advancement of 
modern architecture in financial institu- 
tions. The author, who lives in New York, 
was necessarily limited in his search for 
material to the offices of the architects of 
New York—and to only a few of the best 
known there. He has endeavored to 
present a general idea of the new tendencies 
of design by summarizing the views of all, 
and then to particularize with examples 
from the best work of each designer. 


Alfred C. Bossom is the designer of the 
Liberty Bank, of Buffalo—subject of our 
cover design this month, drawn from a 
photograph by Ewing Galloway. 


E shall cherish the belief, until we 

receive his written repudiation, 
that we weigh heavier than the average 
scribe in the estimation of the anonymous 
author of “‘Gross or Profit?” (page 21). 
But our full head of pressure brought to 
bear on him to emerge from his anonymity 
and sign his own name, was unavailin 
“Why, man,” said he, “they are rea 
accounts and actual results of a real 
analysis. My job wouldn’t be worth a 
nickel.” 

Thus you may know that this story of 
the unprofitable account, resembling fic- 
tion, is not fiction but fact. It is a big 
bank in a big city somewhere in the 
United States. H.S 
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In the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the traditions of a half 
century of conservative banking 
stand back of each transaction. 
With its large financial re- 
sources, its highly developed and 
specialized facilities and organi- 
zation, its intimate business and 
governmental contacts at home 


Conservative Traditions in Modern Banking 


and abroad, this institution is 
today one of this country’s lead- 
ing banks—a logical choice for 
banks or commercial concerns 
establishing a Chicago banking 
connection. Personal attention to 
inquiries concerning our special- 
ized services will gladly be given 
by our officers. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS [TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 4.5 Million Dollars 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS -: CHICAGO 
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etter ‘Times for the Wage-earner 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


NE of the much-debated subjects of our 

time is the solid and final truth about 

wages. No one needs to be told that 
everyone is earning more in dollars and cents, 
than before the outbreak of the war in 1914. But 
here the agreement ends. Employers, landlords, 
merchants, industrialists and economists main- 
lain that the increase is largely “real,” which is 
lo say that the workman actually is better off 
than he was thirteen years ago; that, comparative 
earnings considered, it costs him less to live and 
luxuriate than it did then. 

On the other hand, the fellow who works for 
wages cannot be blamed if he is a little skeptical. 
It is true, he usually admits, that his day’s pay 
is about twice what he could have got for the 
same service before the cannon burst forth on 
the Belgian frontier. But, he 
asks, is not almost everything 


the average man needs or wants wie, 


about twice as costly —food, 
clothing, rents and the like, not 


> 


quired to keep up with the “high standard of 
living?” 

For everyone, especially the business man, 
there must be more than an academic interest 
in the facts. Obviously, the millions of workers 
in the country are the principal purchasers of a 
huge assortment of staple goods, especially foods 
and the ultimate variety of manufactured articles 
of medium and low price. 

According to the purchasing power of the 
millions, the merchant formulates his plans, 
as do, also, the manufacturer, distributor, 
jobber, advertiser and many others. Accord- 
ingly, there has been the need for accurate in- 
formation; and several agencies have devoted 
themselves, in the last few years, to gathering 
authentic data. 

Among these have been the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Manufacturers’ 
Association, various trade pub- 
lications and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, which 
last has undertaken to compile 
facts and figures not included in the 


lo speak of the extras now re- 


surveys of the other agencies. It 
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is upon data from all these sources 
that this article is based. 

Arriving at an accurate statement 
of a man’s real, rather than his appar- 
ent, wages is not so easy a matter as it 
may appear. Still less easy is it to 
come to an accurate mode of compari- 
son. We must consider many factors. 
In a given industry one may find the 
hourly rate of pay twice as high as in 
1914; and one may conclude that, in 
dollars and cents, the workers are 
earning twice as much. But there- 
after it may come to light that the 
number of hours per day has been 
reduced, or the number of days per 
week. Accordingly, the more en- 
lightening gauge is the average weekly 
pay. Even so, however, we must pro- 
ceed cautiously, for a little further in- 
quiry may reveal that there have been 
slack seasons, so that the average em- 
ployee has worked only forty or even 
thirty weeks out of the year. Such 
factors influence many trades and 
lines but they bear 
with peculiar force up- 
on the building trades. 
So it happens that the 
bricklayer, plumber, 
carpenter, painter, and 
their brothers in the 
building crafts, though 
their hourly or weekly 
rates are very high, 
may be found to be 
little better off—on 
the basis of annual 
earnings —than men 
in other lines. 

Furthermore, all the 
tabulations that have 
been compiled and can 
be consulted, take into 
consideration only the 
cash wages—the re- 
turn to the worker in 
actual money paid di- 
rectly as wages. And 
in many instances, the 
cash wage happens to 
be an incomplete ac- 
counting, because of 
various modern devel- 
opments in the rela- 
tionships between em- 
ployers and workers. 
There are the factors 
of free medical care 
and hospitalization, 
compensation for 
accident and illness, 
pensions (both pub- 
lic and private), 
communal housing 
and other housing 
improvements, free 
transporta- 
tion, special 
vocational 
training, 
profit shar- 
ing, stock 


ownership and the like, all of which 
have become important items since the 
war’s outbreak. 

Finally, there is the grave matter of 
the inflated dollar. The wages of sin 
may inevitably be death but the wages 
of workmen are many-sided and de- 
ceiving. Thus it is apparent that a 
nan who is receiving twice the wages 
of 1914 is no better off, if the same 
necessities of life to which he was 
accustomed in that year now cost him 
twice as much to buy, or if the scale of 
living, thanks to causes he cannot 
control, has risen so high that his 
augmented earnings leave him no 
surplus. 


N ‘THE summaries I shall set down 

here, all these matters have been con- 
sidered. I do not assume that any of 
the conclusions are beyond dispute or 
completely accurate, but I do believe 
that they are as near the precise facts 
us human beings can come. 

It may be as well to be- 
gin our comparisons by 
considering the general 
trend of wages in the 
United States overa long 
period of years. The 
lirst accurate researches 
into this subject were 
conducted by the gov- 
ernment as long ago as 
1840. They were not 
based on precisely the 
same compilations as 
those of today, but the 
comparison is still pos- 
sible and fairly accurate. 

In 1840 the average 
workman in the build- 
ing, manufacturing, 
mining, railroading and 
a few other trades re- 
ceived just about one- 
third as much pay per 
hour—in dollars and 
cents —as in 1914 before 
the war broke out. And 
from 1840 to 1860, over 
a period of full twenty 


The aristocrats of 
wage-earners — the 
building trades 
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years, the rise in wages was so slow as 
to be negligible. As a matter of fact, 
the workman in 1860 got only 40 per 
cent of the pay received for the same 
service in 1914. 

But then came the Civil War. Dur- 
ing the war wages rose; and after the 
war they continued to rise. The 
situation paralleled, in a rough way, 
our experience after the World War. 
But the Civil War peak was slower in 
arriving. It did not come until 1871- 
1872, about seven years after Appo- 
mattox. At that time wages reached 
the high level of about 70 per cent of 
the 1914 figures of three-fourths more 
than the wages of 1840. 

After the panic of 1873 there was a 
fallin wages that reached bottom in the 
late ’seventies. By 1880 there had been 
a general recovery and by 1890 wages 
were back at the high level of 1872. 

Ilowever, in the twenty years be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 the same phe- 
nomenon of stability is to be observed 
that marked the period from 1840 to 
1860. In other words, the rise in pay 
for those two decades was very slow 
and steady. Beginning in 1900, on the 
other hand, the pay of workers rose 
more sharply and this uptide was in 
full swing when the late war came 
along and again sent the wage ther- 
mometer bounding and leaping. The 
peak came in the fall of 1920, when the 
average wage of the American work- 
man was two and one-third times as 
high as it had been in 1914 and approxi- 
mately seven times the average of 
1840. 

In other words, in 1920 it took seven 
employer’s dollars to buy the labor 
that one of his dollars would have 
bought him in 1840. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery had increased production 
and, thanks to this and other factors, 
employers were able to meet the enor- 
mous rise. 

As we all recall, the depression of 
1921 brought a drop in wages and the 
decline continued through 1922. Since 
then, however, there has been another 
rise —duplicating history —and we are 
now very little below the peak. 

From these facts we may derive 
two significant conclusions. First, we 
observe that wages and_ probably 
prices never go back to former levels. 
They rise sharply and decline some- 
what, but the steady tendency is up- 
ward. ‘Thus those who yearn for the 
good old days when a dollar was a 
dollar must readjust their ideas. 
Second, we observe the influence of 
wars. Nothing ever has done so much 
to raise wages as war. 

It is to be remembered that we have 
been basing our comparisons on the 
hourly wage, not on the weekly or 
annual income. Neither have we con- 
sidered the actual purchasing power 
of the pay, for there are no figures 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


available on which to base 
really accurate comparisons. 


But what of today? Is the “THE general conclusions to be drawn,”’ Mr. 
Smith writes, ‘‘are few and simple. 

much-feared, post-war slump has not materi- 
alized and probably will not come except in the 
shape of a temporary depression like that of 
1921-22. Finally, workers as a whole, whether 
union or non-union, today are from 25 to 50 
per cent better off—actual buying power con- or to reduced hours. The 
sidered-—-than before the war. 
‘*The general office worker, the clerical man, 

is not considered in these figures, except inci- 
dentally with many others. 
this omission is the simple fact that it has been 
impossible to get reliable data on large forces 
of office, bank, mercantile and similar em- 
ployees. 
‘‘What few facts there are available, however, 
indicate that, in comparison with the others, 
the white-collar men have not fared so well.”’ 


man who works for hire actu- 
ally better off than he was 
twelve or thirteen years ago? 
And if so, to what extent? 

We may as well begin with 
the building trades, whose 
workmen have been much 
discussed because of repeated 
strikes and obviously high 
daily wages. A survey has 
been conducted by the In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 
the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and a 
prominent trade journal. 
The trades included are: 
Bricklayers, carpenters, ce- 
ment masons, electricians, 
hod carriers, hoisting engi- 
neers, laborers, marble set- 
ters, painters, plasterers, 
plasterers’ helpers, plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, steam filters’ 
helpers, stone masons, structural iron 
workers and tile setters. The cities 
considered in the survey are: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 

‘To condense the findings: Between 
the summer of 1914 and the fall of 1920 
the composite wage scale in these trades 
and communities rose almost exactly 
100 per cent. In the depression of 
1921-22 there was a falling off of 12 per 
cent, bringing the scale back to 75.5 
per cent above the 1914 level. But 
since 1922 there has been a steady rise. 
At the end of 1925 the wages of these 
workmen had been bucked up to 116 
per cent above 1914 and in some places 
they rose even higher in 1926, so that 
now they are about 118 per cent over 
the pre-war level. 


T seems incredible, but, proportion- 

ately, this increase is not so great as 
that enjoyed by the manufacturing 
trades, whose hourly pay, in the same 
period rose 134 per cent; in the same 
period, too, the average wage-rate of 
employees of railroads went up to 142 
per cent; and between 1914 and 1925 
the anthracite miners were boosted 
192 per cent. 

‘The percentages are based on hourly 
rates. As already pointed out, the 
number of hours worked per week and 
the number of weeks per year would 
have to be determined before it would 
be possible to say definitely just how 
much more the building trades worker 
is earning now than at any given 
earlier time. However, the last few 
years have seen a boom in building; 
and it is fair to assume that construc- 


tion workers actually have worked 
more hours than formerly. 

Next we must consider purchasing 
power. Not only does the cost of liv- 
ing vary slightly in different cities but 
it fluctuates a little from year to year. 
On the whole, however, there seems to 
have been a general increase of a little 
less than 100 per cent. That is to say, 
it costs the workers nearly twice as 
much for rent, food, clothing, other 
necessilies and ordinary pleasures as 
it did before the war. After deducting 
the 100 per cent, we find that on the 
basis of hourly rates, the building 
trades are 28 to 30 per cent above 
their 1914 standard. 

One further comment concerning 
the building trades: While the workers 
in this field have enjoyed smaller pro- 
portional pay-increases since 1914 than 
have some other trades, the fact is that 
their pay in 1914 already was higher 
than that of other workmen; so that 
their relatively smaller increases were 
conditioned by previous good fortune. 
Hour for hour, they are still by far the 
best-paid workmen in the country. 
How they rank when annual income is 
considered is another matter, but even 
with their lapses of idleness, they prob- 
ably are better off than other workmen. 

Now as to another huge industry, 
the railroads. A survey has been com- 
piled of the pay of about one and one- 
half million employees of Class 1 roads. 
The tabulations include all grades of 
workers from the humble section hand 
to the highest, exclusive of executives. 
White collar men are reckoned as well 
as overall workers. The figures reveal 
that in 1914 the average per hour pay 
of all grades was 25.4 cents. In the 
closing months of 1920 it ranged as 
high as 70.2 cents; and today it stands 
at about 61.5, an increase of 141 per 
cent over 1914. But after the increased 
cost of living has been subtracted, the 


The reason for 
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net increase is only 42 per 
cent, relatively more than 
the net gain of the builders. 
The Here, however, we must 
reckon with the factor of 
reduced hourage. we 
know, there has been a gen- 
eral swing in the railroad field 
toward the eight-hour-day, 


average weekly hourage in 
1914 was 59.7 and in 1925 it 
was 49.5. 

Accordingly, the weekly 
earnings of railroad employees 
have not been so high above 
the 1914 levels as the hourly 
pay might suggest. Fortu- 
nately we have the accurate 
figures. In 1914 the average 
weekly pay of these raiiroad 
workers was $15.17. At the 
end of 1925 it was $30.35, or 
almost exactly twice as much, 
so that the cash increase was 
100 per cent. But the cost of living 
for railroad employees has risen to such 
an extent that the railroader’s net gain 
over 1914 is only about 17 per cent. 

In the anthracite mining field, it has 
been found that in 1914 the average 
per-hour pay of all wage-earners, ex- 
cept contract miners’ laborers, was 
28.4 cents. In December 1924 this 
hourly pay had reached 82.9 cents, 
where it remains, without noteworthy 
change. This is, as anyone can figure 
in a moment, 192 per cent above the 
1914 level, the largest proportional 
increase of all. To put the matter 
upon the nearest approach to a weekly 
basis possible in the mining industry, 
namely the “‘per start’? reckoning, we 
find that the average in 1914 was $3.46 
while today it is $9.11. These figures 
still indicate an advantage of 163 per 
cent over 1914. But the increase in 
living costs, which again is special in 
this industry, brings the real gain 
down to 58 per cent. Here again, 
however, thanks to lack of data, the 
average annual earnings are not con- 
sidered and cannot be compared. So 
far as we know, however, the anthracite 
miner, if he works as hard and long as 
he did twelve years ago, is actually 
more than half again as well off. 


Now for the manufacturing trades: 
‘“‘Approximately one-third of those 
gainfully employed in the United 
States are engaged in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries,” 
says the report of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board in opening the survey of 
this field. To find out about where 
this huge army of workers stands as 
regards pay, figures were gathered 
from 1,764 plants in twenty-five basic 
industries. ‘The plants include some 
of the largest and some of the smallest 
in every state but two, Arizona and 
Nevada. ‘The number of workers 
(Continued on page 57) 
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ountry Banking: 1927 


THE BURROUGHS 


The New Design Is Good But Needs a Few More Refinements 
—Higher Standards, Larger Capital and Strict Examination 


fortunes and misfortunes have 

been fruitful themes for publicist, 
economist, after-dinner speaker and 
town hall orator. What has happened 
to and through him has been de- 
scribed, explained, graphed and psycho- 
analyzed until his mental and financial 
processes, his visions and limitations, 
his inhibitions and complexes are 
known to all men. 

The banker himself has had little 
part in the conversation. He has been 
charged with having caused the flow 
and ebb of the price level of farm 
products; he has been accused of hav- 
ing deliberately increased and then 
deflated land values. Because he 
loaned money to customers on what 
he considered good security, he has 
been accused of increasing and then 
deflating land values. He has been 
blamed for having been too liberal 
with credit and likewise for having 
sought too eagerly to collect loans. He 
has marvelled somewhat at the in- 
genuity of his critics —then gone back 
to the job of “setting his house in 
order” to meet current expenses and, 
if possible, squeeze 
out a dividend for 
his stockholders. 

To return to a 
profit-making sys- 
tem, the country 
banker necessarily 
must, so far as he 
is able, adapt his 
business to the 
public’s demands. 
At the same time 
he must figure on 
eliminating losses 
and reduce the 
overhead of his 
operations. This 
makes a man-sized 
job. Take that 
most constant 
factor of all—the 
loaning of money 
to his customers. 

“Do you know 
what is the most 
important thing 
that has happened 
to the credit re- 
lations of the 


I NOR four years the country banker’s 


country bank?’’ 
asked a bank ex- 
aminer who re- 
cently was “‘sitting 
in” with the board 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


of directors. In the old days he 
visited awhile with the president and 
cashier, looked over the bank’s ‘‘paper”’ 
and departed with affable good wishes. 
Now the banking departments, seeking 
to make directors direct, insist that 
the entire board be called in for a 
discussion of the institution’s affairs. 

“I do not mean the passing through 
a period of agricultural depression, 
nor speculation, nor careless manage- 
ment,” he went on. “It is something 
far more fundamental than that and 
every manager of a rural bank may as 
well consider it—if he does not now, 
he will later. 

“When I first made this territory in 
1909, it was just as common as now to 


find borrowers who had trouble in pay- 


ing their notes. Farmers then, as now, 
plunged too deeply in debt and the 
banker worried over his books, as I 
suppose bankers have done since the 
days of Croesus. But the producer 
had land and every year that real 
estate was worth more than the year 
before. If current liabilities were 
heavy, eventually they would be over- 
taken by the increased value of fixed 
capital. From 1900 to 1920 the value 
of the United States farm lands, 
exclusive of buildings, increased forty- 
one billion dollars. For the first 
fifteen years the increase in the leading 
farm states was about five dollars an 
acre a year—this took care of the 
bank note. It gave a regular ‘unearned 
increment,’ as the economists call it, 
and the bank had but to wait and 
eventually, through sale or increased 
mortgage, the owner’s obligation 
would be paid—if it could not be 
liquidated otherwise. 

“Today, if your bank makes a loan, 
it must collect from the earnings of the 
borrower; if it is a bad loan, it stays 
a bad loan. Land values are not in- 
creasing nor likely so 
to do for several 
years. That is why 
this bank and others 
like it have a new 
situation to face. 
Unless you keep that 
in mind you cannot 
make your bank 
profitable or even 
permanent.” 


FAVORITE the- 
ory of the small- 
town banker is that 
he can build up busi- 
ness by “humaniz- 
ing” his bank and 
with that ideal he is 
serving his customers 
with lavish complete- 
ness. Psychologi- 
cally, it results from 
am some of the criticism 
heaped upon him 
When finances went 
\ awry. Because he 
‘\. was the money holder 
of the community, 

he was an easy mark 

for carping com- 
ment. The _ public 


seemed amenable to 
conviction of his 
honest intent to aid 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


in community development only 
through some activity —outside his 
reception of deposits and the making 
of loans. 

Hence he has moved his desk from 
the far rear to the extreme front of the 
banking room—right next the door, 
that he may greet every customer. 
He has substituted wide plate-glass 
windows for the silk-curtained aper- 
tures of other days; prepared rest 
rooms, reading rooms and lounging 
rooms for visitors; supplied market 
reports, stationery and free telephone. 
He gives away thermometers, calendars, 
pocketbooks and key-rings, makes out 
income tax reports, promotes boys’ 
and girls’ poultry clubs, offers prizes 
for the best wheat, corn and pumpkins, 
gives advice, heads the subscription 
list for every community project, con- 
ducts a public school savings system, 
inserts snappy advertisements in the 
local paper, and serves on the com- 
mittee for every community activity. 

“My grandfather who ran a bank 
back in Indiana,” remarked a country 
banker of the plains country, “never 
joined a lodge; he knew personally 
less than a dozen bankers of the state 
and was jealous of every competitor. 
I belong to five lodges, two lunch 
clubs, county, group, state and national 
bankers’ associations, know more than 
half the bankers of my state personally 
and practically all of them by sight, 
maintain friendly relationships with 
my competitors and have a very good 
idea of their business and policies —as 
they have of mine. All this gives mea 
broader vision of my profession and 
brings a better understanding of the 
problems that affect banking as a 
whole. I could not run a bank ninety 
days on my grandfather’s plan with- 
out having the town wondering just 
when its end would come.” 


‘THIS expansiveness of interest, once 

a perquisite chiefly of the city in- 
stitutions, is being applied to the 
country bank with the effect of bring- 
ing a personal relation between the 
banker and his customers. Of course, 
he is aware that another burst of ex- 
uberance in the price levels of staple 
crops and live stock would probably 
start another period of extravagant 
finance, regardless of past lessons, but, 
particularly if he has conducted his 
institution for as long as a decade, 
he is profoundly convinced that he is 
not going to be a party to the per- 
formance. 

Primarily, that means a sounder 
method of extending credit and the 
country banker is putting into effect 
a procedure that he believes will give 
him a surer basis for his operations. 
For the first time in his history he has 
established the statement system. This 
has long been a rule with the national 
banks, sometimes scantily enforced 


but now insisted on firmly by the 
comptroller. Its application to the 
small country bank is a new lesson in 
finance for the average producer. 

Take John Citizen who in his flivver 
drives from his farm on Stony Creek, 
presents himself at the Home State 
Bank and requests a loan of $2,000. 

‘“*“You will have to make a statement,” 
he is informed by the cashier, who 
proceeds to reach toward some legal- 
looking blanks. 

John has never heard of a statement. 
To his mind it suggests a possibility of 
appearing in court and perhaps may 
have some fine print at the bottom 


It Takes Intelligence 


Even in states where the agri- 
cultural deflation struck hardest, 
thousands of banks pulled 
through and never for a day were 
other than solvent. In _ Iowa, 
where 267 banks have failed in 
the past five years, are 1,600 banks 
that have continued on their 
way, sound and unaffected. These 
were managed with intelligence 
and on safe banking principles. 
Were conditions alone responsi- 
ble, all the banks would have 
suspended—but those that were 
strong weathered the period of 
stress while the weak concerns 
went under.—The Author. 


that will turn up in a note. He has 
not forgotten that last lightning rod 
contract he signed. It took the best 
part of a year to pay for the extra spires, 
ornaments and weather vanes called 
for in some minute lettering he had 
failed to read. 

But the cashier explains: “You 
put down on the left side all your 
property —your farm, buildings, furni- 
ture, securities, motor car, everything 
you have, and the value of each item. 
That tells us how much you own. On 
the other side you put down what you 
owe — mortgage, notes, accounts. Then 
we can tell exactly what you are 
worth. And you sign that statement 
so we can refer to it at any time. See?” 

Possibly John sees and mayhap it 
takes some explanation to make him 
understand that this is a new rule of 
the state bank commissioner. If his 
statement warrants, he gets his loan 
and enters the list of the business men 
who have long been familiar with the 
proceeding. 

The statement transfers the trans- 
action from the banker to the bank. 
Formerly, when John came for an 
accommodation, he asked for George — 
he had known the bank’s president 
since childhood. George alone knew 
his financial status and was familiar 
with his methods of business. But 
the president might be on his vacation 
in California or out playing golf or 
wrestling with a toothache at home — 


Nine 


John could not transact the affair 
that brought him fifteen miles to town. 
The written record in the files takes the 
place of “‘“George.”’ Any officer of the 
institution can decide the matter. 
While it is only an aid to judgment 
and does not take the place of the 
experience, or the “hunch” that every 
banker knows is invaluable in dealing 
with customers, it is a start on the 
elimination of the ‘fone man bank” 
which has ever been a menace to 
intelligent and efficient financial pro- 
cedure. This feature alone marks a 
step toward stability for the country 
bank and lessens the danger of undue 
expansion of credit. 


HEN there is the over-banked situ- 

ation —what can be done about it? 
The garage man, the retired farmer or 
the corner grocer may open a bank 
without a day’s experience and with 
the most elementary knowledge of 
finance. 

‘Why do they do it? Partly because 
of the fancied glory attaching to the 
bank connection but primarily because 
of the remembrance of the profits made 
in earlier days. 

“Back in 1912, at the solicitation 
of a friend, I bought for $1,000 ten 
shares of stock in the little bank of a 
western Kansas town of 800 popula- 
tion,” said a hotel man recently. “For 
six years it paid ten per cent dividends 
and one year paid an extra dividend 
of 24 per cent. Then I sold the stock 
for $4,100. It was a gold mine for the 
men who managed it.” 

That bank was closed two years ago. 
When farmer borrowers were increas- 
ing their wealth through growing land 
values, it prospered, despite poor 
management; when that increment 
failed it could not collect on the over- 
extended credit. 

Compare this with the statement of 
the bank commissioner of Kansas that 
of 1,004 banks in Kansas, one-half paid 
no dividends in 1924 or 1925. Also 
the assertion of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin that 63 per cent of the banks 
suspended in the past two years were 
those having $25,000 capital or less, 
and 71 per cent those with $50,000 
capital or less. 

Legislation to compel applicants for 
executive banking positions to appear 
before a board of experts and pass an 
examination before being admitted 
into the ranks of bankers, may be a 
long way off but it is based on reason- 
able argument. One bank commis- 
sioner puts it this way: 

“Before an attorney can begin the 
practice of law he must take an 
examination before a board of ex- 
aminers and unless he proves himself 
qualified he can not practice. The 
same is true of the physician, the 
engineer, the architect, the electrician, 
the plumber; in fact of almost every 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Banker Looks at the Movies 


Present and Future of the Great Industry of Make-Believe 
-Through the Eyes of a Bank For, By and Of the Producers 


THEN a banker nowadays deals 
with the average member of 
the moving picture industry, 
whether producer, distributor or ex- 
hibitor, he faces not the doleful ‘fly- 
by-night’ character typical of the pic- 
ture industry a very few years ago, 
but a level-headed business man with 
the experience and abil- 
ity to handle a million 
dollars without danger 
of losing his balance.” 

Thus S. G. Sucher 
sizes up the present 
financial standing of the 
moving picture industry. 
And Mr. Sucher knows. 

Why? Because he is 
active vice-president of 
the Federal Trust & 
Savings Bank of Holly- 
wood, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, the moving pic- 
ture capital of the uni- 
verse. This institution 
is the “Movie Bank.” It 
handles more movie 
money, perhaps, than 
any other financial in- 
stitution in the country, 
and that means the 
world; and it is doubtful 
if there is a banker any- 
where more capable of 
giving the true picture 
of the present financial 
rating of the moving picture industry 
than Mr. Sucher. 

The president of the bank is Joseph 
M. Schenck, head of United Artists, 
which is an organization of filmdom’s 
greatest performers including Douglas 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Norma 
Talmadge (Mr. Schenck’s wife), John 
Barrymore, Charles Chaplin and other 
famous stars. Mr. Sucher declares the 
bank is Mr. Schenck’s most absorbing 
hobby, in which he takes a great deal 
of pride. 

The institution is owned almost en- 
tirely by moving picture people, the 
directorate including Douglas Fair- 
banks, Mary Pickford, Charles Chap- 
lin, Norma Talmadge, Louis B. Mayer, 
Fred Niblo and Sid Grauman (local 
exhibitor). The bank’s clientele is 
largely moving picture people. 

Executives of the Federal Trust & 
Savings Bank of Hollywood obviously 
deal mostly with producers and dis- 
tributors of pictures; but because of 
their clients’ contact with the ex- 
hibitors (the men who show the pic- 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


tures in your home towns), these execu- 
tives are afforded even a clearer insight 
into the trend of the industry as relat- 
ing to the average banker than the 
banker himself can see from his contact 
with the local exhibitor. 


ne M. Schenck, head of the United Artists, is president, and 
. G. Sucher (lower picture) is executive vice-president 


Moving-picture making and exhibit- 
ing is an industry of make-believe from 
beginning to end, but the $1,000,000,000 
a year which it collects in sums ranging 
from ten cents to three dollars, is not 
make-believe cash. It is decidedly the 
real thing; and the industry that col- 
lects such a sum of money is a valu- 
able client for the bank. 

“In the past bankers have shied at 
extending credit to a member of the 
motion picture industry,” says Mr. 
Sucher, ‘‘and for sound reason. The 
industry is still an infant, though it has 
reached the long-pants stage in size 
and stability. It was but eighteen 
years ago that the semblance of an 
industry was born. 

*‘Just as in other new industries, the 
moving picture world attracted many 
adventurers —men who had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose, because 
mo had nothing to put into it. The 
moving picture field in the early years 
was, figuratively, much like a new gold 
field, insofar as the type of members 
it attracted. 

‘**A few thousand dollars was a large 
sum to spend on the production of a 
picture; and the producer took a long 
chance on getting his money back. 
It was exhibited in old storehouses 
carelessly whipped into moving picture 
buildings by a man whose financial 
stability was limited to 
a month’s rent and a 
small interest in a pro- 
jection machine of un- 
certain value. He had 
little to lose, and if his 
idea did not bear fruit, 
it was always a simple 
matter to move any 
night —and with his ma- 
chine and a promise to 
pay, open in some other 
town. 

“Obviously, such a 
type of business was not 
the sort to be financed 
by conservative bankers; 
and those few adven- 
turesome financiers who 
‘took a chance’ usually 
regretted it. 

“The industry is still 
so young that the early 
image persists, at least 
to a degree, in the minds 
of bankers; yet it is no 
more a true picture of 
the moving picture in- 
dustry of today than the 
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back-yard blacksmith shop of twenty- 
five years ago is representative of the 
automobile business.” 

From the standpoint of the average 
banker, the exhibitor is of course the 
chief factor in the moving picture 
world; because it is the local exhibitor 
who banks or borrows money at the 
average institution. Mr. Sucher out- 
lined some of the points to be con- 
sidered when the local representative 
of the picture industry asks for credit. 
_ Five years ago it was an exception 
in the average, medium-sized city to 
find a moving picture show housed in 
a building erected especially for it. 
The average show was in any available 
building hastily remodeled for pictures. 
There were no picture houses showing 
“presentations” and prologues, such as 
mark the first thirty to forty-five min- 
utes of the program of the modern 
moving picture house today. So a 
building housing a picture show had 
about the same loan value as the 
average business building. 

But today all first-class moving pic- 
ture shows occupy buildings erected 
especially for them. Five years ago a 
moving picture structure that cost a 
million dollars was quite exceptional. 
oday no furore is created by a house 


It is known as the ‘‘Movie Bank” 


costing three millions. Indeed, the 
latest addition to Times Square bright 
lights —a moving picture house —cost 
fifteen million. 

A few years ago a building that was 
erected especially for a picture house 
had a low loan value, Mr. Sucher points 
out, because the business was so un- 
certain that financiers were not assured 
of any permanency in the occupancy 
of the building by a moving picture 
show; and it was practically worthless 
for anything else. 


NOWADAYS, however, the industry 

is on such solid ground, various in- 
dividual factors being considered, that 
there is little more risk in investing in 
theater building securities than in the 
paper of any other average building, 
because the minute one exhibitor gets 
out, there is another with ample 
capital to take his place. 

Local moving picture business is 
split two ways, as a rule, Mr. Sucher 
explains. Comparatively few of the 
actual exhibitors (not including the 
houses owned outright by producers) 
own the buildings. Financiers erect 
theaters on much the same basis as 
they do office and store buildings. 


They are willing to finance theaters 
for exhibitors who are responsible, 
financially and otherwise. The builders 
in turn expect the banks to extend 
loans with the structures as collateral, 
or to aid in marketing securities. And 
under ordinary circumstances, Mr. 
Sucher says, such loans are as safe as 
other building transactions. 

The exhibitor in turn expects to 
draw money on the basis of his lease, 
his operating capital and his personal 
integrity. He is now as safe as the 
department store owner, the hardware 
man or the member of any other 
established industry. 

There are exceptions, however, in 
the loan value of buildings. There are 
signs of a trend toward the construc- 
tion of highly personalized theater 
buildings. Such a house is Sid Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theater in Hollywood; 
and the Aztec in San Antonio, Texas. 
Such a house is classed as a “freak” 
from a banking standpoint, because it 
depends too much upon the personality 
of the originator. The building with- 
out the idea back of it is not nearly so 
valuable as an average theater struc- 
ture of equal cost. 

On the other hand, such theaters can 
be made to be more attractive from 

(Continued on page 55) 
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With the Camera a7 


Canada Day in Cleveland. Four thousand 

Canadian visitors, led by the famous | 

Toronto Scottish Regiment, paraded from 

Euclid Avenue through the banking lobby 
of the Union Trust Company 


© INTERNATIONAL 


To help stabilize the franc by oanane their 
gold coin for currency, long queues of French 
citizens waited their turn at the bank doors 


The well-known “‘Ist”’ trade- 
mark of the First Wisconsin 
institutions in Milwaukee is 
now introduced on the walls. 
This side of the buildin 

is visible to thousands o! 
people as they cross the 

busiest bridge in town 
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Thirteen 


A view of the beautiful new home 
of the American Southern Trust 
Company, Little Rock, largest 
financial institution in Arkansas 
and (below) one of the bank's 
window displays celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. The dis- 
play is an exact reproduction of 
one block of Main Street in 
Little Rock in 1875 


© INTERNATIONAL 

Harry P. Gifford, of Salem, Mass., 

new president of the Nationai 

Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks. Mr. Gifford was elected 

at the recent convention of the 
association in Philadelphia 
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EVEN vaults they use to safe- 
guard the finances and protect 
the customers of the Union Trust 

Company of Cleveland. Seven of 
them, as much to save time as money. 
For when the collateral loan depart- 
ment on the Second Mezzanine closes 
up at night, it has no need to put its 
securities in the safe deposit vault in 
the basement. And when the corporate 
trust department on the third floor 
wants something, it doesn’t have to 
intrude in the bond department. The 
actual currency and checks in process 
of collection, of course, occupy a vault 
that is entirely separate from the other 
six vaults of this big bank. 

They save time, these seven vaults 
do. They save running back and 
forth. They’re an economy, just as — 
over a period of years —the bank’s own 
spaciousness and foresightedness will 
save the cost of remodeling. Some of the 
departments are built large enough to 
provide for another ten 
or twenty years’ expan- 
sion. For a generation 
or longer, it will not be 
necessary to chisel 
through any of the 
smooth Italian marble 
to provide more desk 
room here or allow for 
more electric light out- 
lets over there. The 
best brains of the bank- 
ing industry went into 
the creation of this 
beautiful building, and 
if any human organiza- 


By FRED B. BARTON 


What special or unusual service 
does this bank render to its depositors 
to make them glad and even anxious 
to do their banking here? 

How does this bank —one of the ten 
largest in the country and easily one 
of the finest equipped banks in the 
world —direct the efforts of nearly two 
thousand employees so as to maintain 
a company esprit? 

I wanted to find out. 

Obviously, if you were going to erect 
a bank building on the corner of Ninth 
and Euclid in Cleveland, where pro- 
portionately as many people pass 
hourly as at Wall and Broadway in 
New York or LaSalle and Madison in 
Chicago, you would arrange the inte- 
rior of the bank so as to handle a great 
crowd of depositors in a short time. 

Convenience in the Union Trust 
Company doesn’t merely mean having 


THE TRUEST COMPANY 
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tion could create a bank- 
ing house that is nearly 
perfect, then this is it. 

So to make the bank 
both convenient and 
safe, the designers built 
in seven modern vaults, 
with immense time- 
locking doors and an 
emergency porthole that 
can be opened in case 
the big door jams. The 
visible assets of the bank 
are undoubtedly safe. 

But who, I wondered, 
safeguards the intangible 
assets that make up a 
going concern, meaning 
the good will of the 
hundreds of thousands 
of depositors and the 
loyalty of 1,570 em- 
ployees? 


THE BURROUGHS 


or Convenience—at a Profit 


A Cleveland Bank Keyed to Accommodate Peak-Load Traffic 
and Provide All Reasonable Comforts for Public and Staff 


plenty of entrances and exits. It 
means having enough deposit windows 
so that you seldom have to stand in 
line. If your business takes you to 
one of the four “M,N” windows, you 
can transact your errand quickly, and 
then if you have other business in the 
bank, you can easily be directed to the 
right department, for each department 
has its own space. 

The lobby is the largest banking 
room in the world, and is L-shaped. 
The savings department has half of the 
short end of the “L.” Desks of the 
vice-presidents and other officers oc- 
cupy the other half. The longer end 
of the “L” houses the commercial 
department, with the usual windows 
for collections, New York and Chicago 
drafts, and so on. There is plenty of 
space for pay rolls, so that a paymaster 
who has phoned in his order won't 
have to wait until the satchel of money 
can be passed out to him. Less im- 
portant people can be 
accommodated quickly, 
too—the small restau- 
rant keeper or corner 
grocer, for instance, who 
comes in for a roll of 
dimes and two rolls of 
nickels. 

A surprisingly busy 
window is marked “Post 
Office” and is presided 
over by a small force 
headed by a former 
government employee. 
Here the bank’s out- 
going mail is canceled 
and sorted directly into 
sacks for the trains. In 
addition, the post office 
department sells half a 
million dollars’ worth of 
stamps a year, and both 
the bank and its de- 
positors find this de- 
partment a convenience. 


VER here where the 

officers sit you note 
a total absence of ma- 
chinery, and yet the 
bank’s whole works, so 
to speak, are instantly 
available. If a business 
man comes to borrow 
money and the bank’s 
officer wishes to examine 
the last financial state- 
ment or other record of 
the borrower’s company, 
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Lobby revelries—a dance for employees and a mammoth party for children 


the necessary papers are brought lo him 
promptly by a small electric elevator 
running to the records department on 
the third floor. The valuable ground 
floor space is put to the important use 
of meeting the public and accommo- 
dating depositors, and the auxiliary 
departments of the bank are arranged 
on the four big balconies overhead, 
out of the way and yet easily accessible 
by elevators in each corner of the lobby. 

Some of these departments are kept 
comfortably busy, too. The real 
estate department, the bond depart- 
ment, the various trust departments 
for both individual and _ corporate 
branches — you can get to any of them 
without going through other sections 
of the bank and disturbing busy people. 
And because the department you have 
business with is well housed and has 
plenty of desk space and file space, 
your errand can be speedily transacted 
and you may continue on your way to 
do your wife’s trivial shopping before 
returning to your office to advise 
Jones and Jones that their favor of the 
18th inst. is at hand and in reply you 
wish to state. 

Whatever your mission at this big 
city bank, you can transact your 
business quickly and easily. To 
bankers, speed and convenience mean 
absence of waste and that means a 
possible profit. 

Nowhere is the convenience of the 
public more carefully studied than in 
the safety deposit department under 
the lobby. 

It seems unfortunately true in some 
banks that the safe deposit vault has 
a sort of a prison atmosphere about it. 
rhe vault is dark, unhandy and lighted 
and ventilated artificially, if at all. 
But here is a model department, every 
day receiving about 350 folks who 
wish to clip their coupons or get out 


the diamond tiara for a 
party or add Dad’s birth- 
day present of a bond to 
the other family heirlooms 
and jewels.. Always 300 
or more people come, and 
during the big week of 
January 3 to 8, many times 
more. One day 1,400 
people entered the safe 
deposit vault to examine 
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wants his money in actual cash rather 
than to trust any figures in a bank book, 
comes in regularly and is recognized 
by his photograph on the file card. 
This camera identification is not 
needed much, but in certain instances 
it works out quicker and _ probably 
better than any thumb-print system 
or other method —although they want 
your thumb-print too, if you can’t 
write. 

So you get identified and the guard 


or withdraw their personal 
securities. Undoubtedly the safety de- 
posit facilities are used more than they 
are in some banks because here you can 
get in and out again quickly. And 
yet your entry depends on positive 
identification. You pause the 
railing outside of the vault and present 
your key. If you are a stranger you 
may be identified by your signature as 
well as by being asked the usual check 
information as to the date and place 
of your birth, and so on. When you 
have proved that yo are the rightful 
owner of that safe deposit key (which 
of course only takes part of a minute) 
the desk man gives you a slip bearing 
your box number, stamps the time on 
the back, and hands you the slip. 

This serves as your pass to the 
vault itself. 


UPPOSE, for a moment, that you 

ure wealthy but uneducated, as 
sometimes happens, and still you wish to 
rent a safe deposit vault. Or maybe 
you are blind, or have lost one arm, 
or for some other reason cannot write 
or sign your name. How then could 
you be identified? 

It’s simple enough. A small camera 
is ready in a handy room and your 
picture can be taken in five minutes 
and developed in the bank’s own 
camera department upstairs. Awealthy 
gypsy, who cannot write and who 


swings open the big shiny gate and 
you enter the vault. Fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty safe deposit boxes, large 
and small, surround you. The vault 
is immense; in fact, space is left for 
20,000 more boxes which can be added 
one tier al a time as may be needed. 

You unlock your box in the usual 
way and the smiling chap who assists 
you initials the slip you brought with 
you. “I want to clip a few coupons,” 
you tell him. He passes you on to 
another man who sits at a desk just 
beyond the fifty-ton steel door of the 
vault. For to get to the private rooms 
you walk through the vault itself, and 
both doors are time-locked. 

The private room system is, to be 
brief, amazingly complete and roomy, 
and yet thoroughly businesslike. The 
desk man takes your slip, marks a 
room number on it, and then shows 
you to the room he has assigned. In- 
side you find scissors, envelopes, de- 
posit slips and other equipment under 
a glass top, so that your own papers 
will not become confused or lost. The 
light turns on when you close the door, 
and the door locks tight after you 
leave. But before the desk man assigns 
that room to anyone else, he comes in 
and makes sure that you haven’t left 
anything of value behind. Some folks 
are very careless, you know! 

More than eighty rooms are provided 
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here, the whole corridor being well 
ventilated with fresh air. Several rooms 
provide meeting space for a committee, 
or in fact, a whole family if need be. 

These things, which are obvious to 
even a layman and which consequently 
are more impressive than any state- 
ment as to the number of correspond- 
ent banks making use of this bank’s 


of this institution and the integrity 
of ils directors, the indefinable some- 
thing that makes a man proud to bank 
at the Union Trust Company —this is 
something you can’t put your finger 
on and analyze, and yet it’s an essential 
part of the bank. 

What, I wondered, is the Union 
Trust Company doing to train up new 
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Sometimes, if a specialized position 
is open and the right man comes along, 
he may be put to work, in some branch 
of the foreign department, for instance. 
But more generally the bank starts its 
men out as messengers, traveling 
around from one department to the 
next and getting the feel of the bank 
from the very inside out. 


lk A man-—or girl—seems to have 

the qualifications the bank is looking 
for, he fills out an application card. 
It’s none of your heavy four-page 
affairs such as some companies use. 
It doesn’t ask a man to cross-examine 
himself and psycho-analyze his 
abilities and his instincts. It doesn’t 
ask his grandmother’s maiden name 
or what she died from. MKather, the 
card asks informative questions such 
as: Do you live with your parents? 
Do you pay board? Do you own your 
own home? What education have 
you had? Have you church connec- 
tions, and if so, what? Are you at 
present employed? And then comes 
a space to obtain a brief history of the 
applicant’s business life, showing where 
he has worked and for how long and 
why he quit. References are obtained 
and followed up. 


Health and the head nurse 


services, or the amount of international 
business transacted daily, or the 
amount of yesterday’s bank clearings, 
impressed me. I like to see equip- 
ment that is new and splendid and 
still is paying its own way. I admired 
the electric typewriters in the corre- 
spondence division, and the sound- 
proof ceiling in the big airy room where 
the bookkeeping equipment is operated. 

I saw the automatic writer which 
brings instant news from New York. 


TOOK another look around the 

immense marble lobby with its five- 
story arch topped by a glass skylight, 
and gave mental credit to the courage 
and foresight of the bank’s officers in 
creating a banking home that is 
beautiful and awe-inspiring and still 
practical enough to welcome a dollar 
savings account at the special children’s 
window over in the elbow of the “L.” 

And yet, I thought, wonderful as 
the building is, the Union Trust 
Company is more than a building, just 
as it is more than the combined efforts 
of 1,570 men. Over seventy years of 
tradition and careful banking have 
gone into the development of this bank. 
The steady upbuilding of good will 
that comes from helping small accounts 
grow to big businesses, the confidence 
that the community has in the safety 
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bankers to carry on its work in the 
future? How is it creating a Union 
Trust esprit throughout its big person- 
nel? How, in other words, do they 
select the man they want and train 
him for the job he is to fill in meeting 
the public and carrying the bank’s 
message from bank to depositor? 

To begin with, they employ new 
men most carefully. 

Not all of the scores who stop in 
during their lunch hour to see if ““some- 
thing better” is open, ever get invited 
back for their second interview. The 
Union Trust receives, naturally enough, 
many times the number of applications 
that it ever could use. 


If and when the applicant seems 
eligible for a position he is introduced 
to some one who takes him to the Health 
Department on the fourth floor. Here 
he gets a sound physical examination. 
Eyes are tested. Lungs and heart and 
kidneys are given a good going-over. 
The applicant’s whole physique and 
his probability of enjoying good health 
are checked into. 

After the applicant is approved by 
the doctor, as of course most of them 
are (for if a man were noticeably sickly 
he never would get beyond his first 
interview) his application card is 
stamped by the medical examiner and 
the man sent back to the Personnel 


(Continued on page 38) 
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| he Tendencies 


As Banking Widens Its Range 
of Service, Architecture Moves 
a Step Ahead to Provide 
for the New Requirements 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


keynote of modern banking. The 

bank of today succeeds by help- 
ing its clients succeed. In so doing it 
provides a widening range of service; 
functions for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual and the community in varied 
activities. It is an efficient machine 
being constantly remodeled, improved, 
and developed to meet new needs. The 
remarkable progress made in bank 
building is the reflex of the ceaseless 
energy of American finance itself. 

Bank architecture in the twentieth 
century, like banking itself, is casting 
aside antiquated rules of thumb, scrap- 
ping outworn precedents, and aligning 
itself with constructive forces. It 
squares, too, with the finest ideals of 
the building art—for in serving its 
useful purpose it creates forms of 
dignity, grace and beauty. 

Bank buildings, when the last cen- 
tury was young, were gloomy, grandi- 
ose, often forbidding. Many were of 
the type of the old Sub-Treasury in 
Wall Street —Greek temples, with dark 
porticos, approached by steep stairs. 
The banker stood to the public as a 
kind of a demi-god —stern of brow and 
white of whiskers, sitting in some inner 
sanctum, like his “grandsire cut in 
alabaster,” ceremonious. Today’s 
banker, except when engaged in im- 
portant conferences, sits in the open — 
readily approachable to all who would 
consult him as “‘guide, philosopher and 
friend.” 

The modern bank is a complex, 
delicately adjusted mechanism, actu- 
ated by personality. The branch of 
architecture, therefore, that provides 
its setting, requires skill, keen insight, 
and wide technical knowledge. The 
construction of new bank buildings 
and the reconstruction of older ones 
urgently requires the highly specialized 
talent of the architect or engineer. 

Bank design, as its practitioners 
define it, proceeds from the inside out. 


friendliness is the 


As the case of a 
watch, however 
ornate it may be, 
is secondary in 
importance to the ' 
works, so the 
movement within 
the bank is the 
first concern of 
both the banker 
and his architect. 

Three years’ 
study was said to 
have been given 
by officials and 
architects (York 
and Sawyer) to 
the planning of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in 
New York City, 
the construction 
of which required 
a like period. 


This is an ex- 


‘ 


A 


for the erection of 

this great struc- 
ture involved the 
solution of many new problems. How- 
ever, every up-to-date bank building 
demands both thoughtful planning and 
foresight. 

Given a site of a certain size, the 
architect makes his preliminary studies. 
Usually the problem is to build a new 
home for a bank already well estab- 
lished. He consults the officers of the 
institution, gathers their ideas, and 
makes his own observations of opera- 
tions. From his wide knowledge of 
other banks and his own experience, 
he judges whether or not this arrange- 
ment or that will enable the bank to 
function as it wishes to do. He devises 
the best medium for expressing its 
individuality. 

Co-ordination is everywhere. How 
can the bank be so laid out:as to insure 
efficient, simple, direct interworking 


The American Commercial and Savings Bank, Davenport, Ia. 
(Weary and Alford Company) 


of its intricate parts? In planning 
layouts the bank architects get sug- 
gestions not only from the principal 
officials, but, if possible, from every 
employee. In some banks, especially 
those that have been enlarged at 
various periods, involved methods may 
have developed because of unavoidable 
physical conditions. They should be 
abolished in the new layout, no matter 
how strongly they are intrenched in 
custom and tradition. 


O THE architect, the “‘bank is the 

thing.” On request, he or his bright 
young men will make rapid sketches 
of how the outside of a proposed struc- 
ture may appear, but what concerns 
him most is the vital force within; the 
engine, not the body; the mechanism, 
not its cabinet. 
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Whether the bank is to have a home 
for its exclusive occupancy or to rear 
a skyscraper with much _ rentable 
space, the architect concentrates first 
on the bank itself, present and future, 
especially on the bank that is to 
function in the years to come. 

All its physical and structural ele- 
ments, to use the words of a well- 


known firm of bank engineers, Weary 
and Alford Company, must be deter- 
mined by the play of its departmental 
Physical elements include 


activities. 


The ‘‘cageless’’ tellers—-Federal American National Bank, Washington, D. C. (Alfred C. 
Bossom), and a branch of Harriman National Bank, New York 


the placing of the entrance, the allot- 
ment of public space, the location of 
vaults, deposit boxes, lighting, heating 
and ventilation and many other es- 
sential features. Structural elements, 
the servants of the physical ones, are 
the alphabet of architecture. It is the 
task of the architect to provide 
columns in the banking room or do 
without them, to devise a ceiling high 
or a ceiling low, to devise and hide 
ducts, pipes and conduits; to spell out 
in words of structural detail a message 
—to cause stone and steel and bronze 
to aid the orderly tide of the bank’s 
business. It is not for him to say 
“This can’t be done!”” The more he 
does to make the building equal to its 
functions, the greater its individuality, 
the more distinctive its appearance. 
Architects and engineers do not recom- 
mend Romanesque, or Neo-Grec or 
Italian Renaissance until utility speaks. 
The trend is to architectural style 
that springs naturally and easily from 
the physical elements; and visualizes 
the personality and the purpose of that 
living entity—the bank. The archi- 
tect is like a composer, writing to a 
theme. He is a true artist, too, for his 
art means “to fit’—to create the 
efficient means for service —and later 
to adorn it. 

It may be desirable to harmonize the 
design of the proposed bank with the 
style of the neighboring structures, or 


to have it typify traditions of the 
community. And at once the ques- 
tions, “Will such a design fit the 
mechanism of the bank? Will its 
cost be excessive? Will it cut down 
revenue from rentals?” So notably 
has engineering progressed lately that 
difficulties of construction once con- 
sidered insuperable are surmounted 
as a matter of common practice, if the 
appropriation so decrees. 

If the planning of a “period’’ build- 
ing requires too much research, or too 


expensive expedients, archi- 
tects find that much the 
same effect may be gained 
at lower cost by using dis- 
tinctive ornaments on the 
outside of the building. 
This is admirably done in 
the design of the Trenton 
Trust Company (Alfred C. 
Bossom), for example, on 
the walls of which at the 
level of the second story 
are sculptured tablets de- 
scriplive of the activities 
of the city that makes wares for 
the world to take. A forceful and 
distinctive character is imparted to 
the quarters of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, of Scranton, Pa. (Morgan, 
French and Company), in virile Ionic 
architecture, and a bronze head of 
“The Great Emancipator’” over the 
main entrance. 


NASMUCH as the links between 
business and banking are strengthen- 
ing every year, the modern bank build- 
ing reflects the community spirit. The 
bank desires a sightly structure, not 
merely to serve its own ends, but also 
to be a credit to the municipality. It 
may take the initiative in civic enter- 
prise by erecting an unusually large 
office building, for nowadays many 
banks occupy the second story of their 
buildings for the main counting room, 
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and let out the ground floor as stores 
or shops. By so doing they add to the 
attractiveness and value of neighbor- 
ing property, and also obtain a con- 
siderable revenue. 

The main consideration today, how- 
ever, is to attract clients by a pleasing 
personality, as well as by that sense of 
dignity, power and conservatism which 
inspires public confidence. Within 
and without, banks are designed as 
settings for the men who dominate 
and control physical and_ structural 
elements, in the cause of humanized 
co-operation. Therefore the bank 
personnel must see and be seen —be 
always ready to act and help. 

Everywhere today, therefore, is seen 
the effort to avoid narrow passages and 
corridors. ‘The more readily a bank- 
ing room can be scanned and the 
entrance of every visitor observed, the 
better for business. Incidentally, this 
open vision layout is an excellent pro- 
tection against unwelcome visitors — 
holdup men, cranks, and sneak thieves 
—and there are no gingerbread nooks 
to provide hiding places. However, 


© UNDERWOOD & 
UNDERWOOD 
not for remote emergencies but for 
everyday work, is it advisable to keep 
the view of the floor as clear as possible. 
Often a telephone operator is stationed 
in a mezzanine, or some other elevated 
spot, charged with the duty of giving 
timely bulletins. 

For pillars and posts, steel bridge 
can be substituted. The main room 
of the recently completed Greenwich 
Savings Bank, New York City, forty 
feet high, is an immense ellipse, whose 
columns at the ends do not sustain the 
roof but serve merely asornaments. In 
the newly enlarged Franklin Savings 
Bank in New York City (York and 
Sawyer) the roof, with its heavy 
arches, rests on two piers so placed as 
to afford a clear view and to give an 
atmosphere of repose, and also to 
sustain giant girders concealed above 
the coffered ceiling. 
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As the size of sites varies so greatly, 
a self-assured architect indeed would 
he be, who would set down hard and 
fast rules for a bank layout. 

For small banks where the person- 
nel is necessarily limited, and one man 
often must undertake several duties 
to relieve others, the horseshoe arrange- 
ment has many merits. For commer- 


cial banks of medium size, and for all 


that there be adequate and conspicuous 
space for the officers. If the bank 
room be narrow and long, and rather 
small, the officers may be placed in an 
enclosure as near the front door as 
possible. If the room be broader, and 
not very deep, space for the officers 
may have a dominating position at the 
back. In the large bank with central 
lobby, the officers are seated at one 
side, where they can readily 
be seen. 


large banks, the trend 
is toward a_ central 


lobby layout. 
A free, open public 
space, indeed, seems 


like the breath of life 
to modern large opera- 
tion banking. It furn- 
ishes unobstructed view 
from every direction, 
the ideal open vision, 
which makes for con- 
venience, ease and com- 
fort to both public ana 
personnel. One of the 
best recent examples of 
this type is the Bank 
of America, the central 
lobby of which may be 
entered from both Wall Brookt 
and Pine Streets. The ™™** 
architects, Trowbridge and_ Living- 
ston, have placed a row of Corinthian 
columns on one side, for above the 
banking room is the huge office build- 
ing, which the institution owns. The 
entrance to the offices opens on a long 
lobby in which are the elevators, and 
on top of this lobby is what purports to 
be a mezzanine floor. 

The bank architect cannot ruth- 
lessly prescribe any special type of 
arrangement. If a bank has only a 
small, narrow room, with windows 
possibly on one side only, he puts 
counter and cages against the blank 
wall, and gives the public the pleasant 
daylight corridor. 

Whatever the form of the banking 
room itself, modern banking demands 


n, N. Y 


Top: Newburgh Savings Bank, Newburg 
and Alford Company). 
. (Schwartz and Gross). 
mpany, Scranton, Pa. (Morgan, French & Co.). 


Hew important is this 

feature of modern, face- 
to-face banking is demon- 
strated by the ingenious 
makeshifts bank architects 
resort to, to provide such 
accommodations. The 
Chemical National, for ex- 
ample, has a corridor lead- 
ing from its Broadway into 
its main banking room. 
Once this was merely a 
passageway; now its north 
wall is lined with the desks 


h, (Weary 
Center: First National Bank, 
Bottom: Lincoln 


officials —the new “contact 
men” of conservative “Old 
Bullion.” The Bankers Trust 
Company’s building has been 
so remodeled that practically 
an entire floor of its building 
is devoted to desks for man- 
to-man conferences, between 
officers and clients. A splen- 
did apartment in the Federal 
Reserve is set aside for the 
same purpose. 

“Bankers these days show 
how deeply they have studied 
their business in the emphasis 
they are placing on the im- 
portance of providing officer’s 
space,” said a prominent bank 
architect. “If I ever had any 
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lingering doubt about it, it was removed 
the other evening at a public dinner, 
where I saw one of the junior vice- 
presidents of a noted Wall Street 
bank overwhelmed by people who 
knew him and many who spoke to 
him, anyway, because they recog- 
nized him as a Yale football star, and 
wanted to know him. This is the kind 
of men the banks want to meet the 
public and for them they provide 
suitable accommodations —comfortable 
and inviting officer’s space.” 

As a veteran bank designer and 
engineer remarked, he had seen the 
accounts of a mutual savings bank 
grow 25 per cent, because in the officer’s 
enclosure, well in front, there was a 
bright and hustling young executive, 
who was in the line of travel —and 
thus put himself in the line of pro- 
motion. Many savings banks have 
information desks well in front, or 
inviting alcoves, for consulting with 
those who have come to see about 
opening new accounts. 

It is hard to strike up a close 
intimacy between the teller in a cage 
and a man who looks 
at him through a grill. 
Nevertheless, in some 
institutions an effort 
is made to foster such 
relationships; they lead 
tonewbusiness. Hence, 
to foster the friendly 
and co-operative spirit 
of modern banking, the 
names of tellers on duty 
are put on the screen so 
that the public may 
know them. 

The Federal Ameri- 
can Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has adopted 
for its new building, an 
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ingenious bank counter, devised by its 
president, Mr. John Poole, and the 
architect, Mr. Alfred C. Bossom. It 
looks like —but is not quite —an open 
counter. In front is a wide shelf, on 
which the customer may write com- 
fortably; then another level, six inches 
or so higher, on which is a‘ very light 
rail with bars so wide apart that teller 
and customer can talk to each other 
readily The teller keeps his money on 
another shelf below the central ridge. 
This form of counter, minus screen and 
hy grilles and barred windows, is being 
; widely commented upon in banking 
circles—as an example of the new 
Bie methods, which make for a better un- 
: derstanding between the banker and 
public. As the floor of the bank itself 
is under the close observation of special 
officers, the chance of any outward 
assault upon the cash is remote. 


2 MAY of the safeguards for protect- 
ves ing money were devised to outwit 
the old-time sneak thieves, when bank 
detectives and watchmen were seldom 
me employed. Even the overhead wire 
mesh is omitted by some bank archi- 
tects, who believe that other protective 
measures, with electrical alarm con- 


the First National J 


The large cities have no m ly on good design. 
of F Bank of City, Mo. (Mauran, Ru: 


nections, are just as effective, and do 
not detract from attractiveness and the 
atmosphere of welcome now considered 
so desirable in bank design. Some 
architects favor open counters for 
mutual savings banks, but look upon 
such an arrangement as experimental, 
as applied to general banks, where 
large amounts of money are kept for 
the cashing of checks. Where banks 
have savings departments with all 
those concomitant clubs for vacations, 
Christmas, insurance and the like, a 
continuous low wicket —with a broad 
ledge in front, and giving an open 
space along the entire front of a com- 
partment, six to seven feet in length — 
has advantages. If the wickets be too 
high, they not only reduce teller 
efficiency, but are not conducive to 
that spirit of friendliness which more 
and more pervades our modern 


banking. 
The Federal Bank, a labor in- 
stitution in New York over which 


Peter J. Brady, trade unionist, presides, 
even goes so far as to use a combina- 
tion of open counter and continuous 
wicket, where large sums are handled. 
Out front stands a person of fully 
six feet, whose heavy-soled shoes and 


This is a glim of the interior of the new 


ssell and Crowell, St. Louis) 
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coal-black moustache leave no doubt 
as to his mission. 

In all layouts, bank architects 
declare that convenience, accommoda- 
tion and comfort are paramount issues. 
One of the best examples of this view 
is furnished by the Mellon National 
Bank in Pittsburgh, where in each 
division are both a receiving and a 
paying teller, waiting on accounts 
embraced in certain letters, while back 
of those cages are the bookkeepers 
who handle those same accounts. This 
is the unit system. 

And now for features of arrangement, 
which involve not only absolute util- 
ity, but also psychological effects upon 
the public, the reactions induced by 
appearance and ornament. 

Just how the public is to enter the 
banking room is all-important. The 
consensus is that unless a bank be very 
well established and its accounts are 
unusually large, an entrance from the 
street level is preferable. As a general 
rule the human species follows the path 
of least resistance —it prefers to glide 
into a room, than climb into it. By the 
same token, the doors of the bank 
should be wide, inviting, and should be 
surrounded by attractive ornamental 
detail. 


"THE impression the client, or would- 

be client, receives on entering should 
be of homelike cheerfulness, and of 
calm yet none the less cordial welcome. 
If in the interior decoration an inferior 
quality obtain, the public may feel 
that the bank is too cheap to be power- 
ful; if the decoration be too elaborate, 
the average man may get a false im- 
pression of extravagance or prodigal- 
ity. Bank architects feel that here 
the rule of the golden mean should 
obtain. 

Machine operations are conducted 
in sound-proof rooms —with insulated 
walls, cork or composition floors and 
sound-absorbing ceilings. So effective 
has become this art of eliminating noise 
that a bank in Buffalo is enabled to 
run a printing plant next to an auditor’s 
division. Scarcely an echo from the 
press room penetrates when doors are 
closed. The new banking demands 
that architects all be charter members 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise. The bank today, 
most complicated of machines, func- 
tions efficiently —without even hear- 
ing itself tick. 

To a far greater degree than in the 
main banking room, are architects 
able to impart an atmosphere of rest- 
ful charm to the women’s reception 
rooms, the conference rooms and other 
quarters and also to have a wider scope 
for their decorative skill. 

In every department the physical 
comfort of the clientele and person- 
nel are assured by both natural and 
artificial lighting which provides eye 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NCE upon a time, when savings 
O advertising was both good and 

plentiful, a bright-eyed, keen-cut 
young man came into the bank, walked 
up to the cashier and said: “I want to 
open a savings account.” “Just answer 
the questions on this card” said the 
cashier, “and fill out this deposit slip 
with your name and address and the 
amount with which you wish to open 
your account.” ‘Twas done, and at 
window number one, our hero received 
from the gentlemanly teller a brand 
new pass book with the initial entry 
of one dollar. 

Days grew to weeks, and weeks to 
months, yet never did a Saturday pass 
that Ronald failed to visit the bank 
and make his regular deposit. Some- 
times he could only spare a dollar, 
sometimes two, and once, when 
fortune’s face was particularly smiling, 
he put in ten. How his chest swelled 
with honest pride when the receiver 
thanked him for his deposit and he 
realized he was on the way to financial 
independence. A_ year rolled by, 
quickly it passed and happily for 
Ronald, for was he not steadfastly 
treading that charted road to wealth, 
and to success, to power? He was! 

One hundred dollars all his own! a 
cross-section of his life; a year of his 
young manhood was mirrored in the 
rows of neat figures that pictured 
patience and persistence, the adoles- 
ence and yet the maturity of a definite 
purpose. Ronald would become an 
investor; he would that very day when 
he made his deposit consult his banker, 
as he had so often been invited to do 
in the bank’s advertisements. At the 
conference, for here was a new investor, 
the vice-president advised the pur- 
chase of a first mortgage gold bond, 
made for the bank’s own investment 
and paying 6 per cent, January and 
July. The smallest denomination was 
$500, but the bank would be glad to 
loan $400, accepting the bond as 
security upon the initial payment of 
$100. The transaction was consum- 
mated making Ronald an actual capi- 
talist with both credit, a bgnk account 
and an investment. 

Now success is something that can- 
not be concealed, at least it could not 
be when Income Tax returns were 
open to the scrutiny of the press and 
public, and Ronald’s financial acumen 
was given the blare of trumpets. His 
fellow workers — Oswald and Hector and 
Percy and Aloysius and their cousins 
and their aunts and their uncles 


Profit 
by CAnonymous 


and nephews and 
brothers and 
their sisters and 
all the brother- 
in-laws’ relations 
—found out 
about the magic 
power of a dollar 
deposited in a 
safe bank, where prompt 
and courteous service and 
compound interest make 
millionaires if the dollar 
is left a few thousand 
years. Straightway they 
descended upon that bank 
in throngs and myriads 
and the number of the 
new accounts opened was 
as sands of the sea. A 
new assistant cashier was 
appointed and a personnel 
department established 
that the well-known and 
justly celebrated reputa- 
tion as the bank of personal service 
might in no way be dimmed. 

So the bank built up its business and 
the business built up the bank. 
Calendars and pen-holders, fly-swat- 
ters and thermometers, paper weights 
and recording safes, fountain pens and 
eight-day clocks, bridge score cards 
and corkscrews (once useful, now 
obsolete?) were given to induce pros- 
pects to join the growing group of 
genuine go-getters. And they got 
everything that the bank had to give 
and hollered for more. They wanted 
donations for the Sisters of Humanity 
and for the Daughters of Deborah and 
they got them too, for is not reciprocity 
the life of trade? They got interest 
adjustments between interest periods, 
and they got about everything except 
the vault doors which were too heavy 
to carry away. 


(CAME the dawn of another day when 

old Silas Crabmore, director for two- 
score years, had the floor at the board 
meeting. “How much,” barked Si, 
“does it cost this bank to maintain a 
savings account? How much does it 
cost to make a deposit entry or with- 
drawal?” As one man the board stood 
aghast at the temerity of even so 
dominant a personality as the Hon. 
Crabmore in questioning for a moment 
the value of the tremendous volume of 
savings business that had made the 
Scintillating Savings not only a bulwark 
of finance, but the trusted up-builder 
of the fortune of every flapper who 


wore cotton hose. But old Si knew 
his oats, long had he separated the 
chaff from the golden grain, and gave 
he not an inch. 

Again days passed, as days will do; 
four long weeks of checking and audit- 
ing and accounting filled the interim 
between the austere convocations of 
the board. 

Having disposed of the routine of 
appointing a new vice-president, Mr. 
Crabmore called for the report of the 
budding and blossoming savings ac- 
counts of futurist financiers. 

“Twas a sad, a doleful tale, mates, 
from the standpoint of bank profits. 
The total savings figures ran into very 
handsome eight figures before they 
encountered the decimal point, but 12.8 
per cent of the total of upwards of a 
hundred thousand accounts carried 
80 per cent of the many millions. It 
cost around three dollars annually to 
handle a savings account and the 
dollar ones of which they were all too 
many would begin to show the bank a 
profit about the advent of the millen- 
nium. 

From the aggregation of such had 
been taken 4,600 accounts, with aver- 
age balances under $35, representing 
approximately 10 per cent of the total 
of similar accounts. Of these, 3,116 
were dormant, dead from a_ profit 
standpoint for from one to a dozen 
years or more, while on 1,482 active 
accounts there were 5.73 transactions 
annually, costing the bank 25 cents 
or 30 cents each, exclusive of interest 
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entries. Some of the accounts which 
had been solicited with one of the 
many inducements to open, never 
had a second deposit. Not one in the 
lot had paid its keep, nor ever would. 
Ronald, the successful, and his less 
persistent fellow travelers on thrift’s 
thorny way, had been carried by those 
real savers to whom an account meant 
more than the cost of a pair of theater 


tickets, and who refused to be bunked 
into believing that the price. of an 
umbrella is ample protection against 
life’s proverbial rainy day. 


IIE figures were no revelation; every 
savings banker who is mentally 
honest knows the facts, but it’s little 
wonder that Crabmore said “If I am 
going to vote for another advertising 
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appropriation, someone has got to assure 
me that it is going to be spent in the 
attempt to get business that will be 
profitable to the bank before the rain 
and the dew water the grass on .the 
graves of a generation of shareholders 
yet unborn.” 

Moral: The day of budgets is at 
hand; if it isn’t worth while what’s the 
use! 


The Bank in the Garage Business 


N outstanding example of how it 
is possible for a bank to gain 
good will and create additional 

business by meeting the parking prob- 
lem is found in the experience of the 
Hollywood Branch of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

This bank is located at the corner 
of Hollywood Boulevard and Cahuenga 
Avenue, in the heart 


other banks nearby where they would 
have no difficulty in finding parking 
space. We realized that unless we 
made it easier for motorists, some of 
them were going to pass us up and go 
where parking was no problem. Our 
free parking service has equalized our 
chances, in respect to parking, with 
other banks more fortunately situated, 

in so far as. parking 


of the retail district of 
busy Hollywood. Park- 


H 
ing in that vicinity is CG 


is concerned.” 


r Customers are per- 
ARAGE mitted to park in the 


quite an undertaking. 

As far back as two _ 
years ago officials of a 
this branch realized 
the seriousness of this 
parking problem. As 


it became more acute our 
and as other banks wececeveneqeesoseoeceecesoesoos 
‘ame into existence in " 
the neighborhood — our 


some in sections where 
parking space was- 
always available— 
officials of the Holly- 
wood Branch realized 
more and more that 
something ought to be 
done about it. 
Consequently, more 
than a year ago the 


serted below 


53000 


CLAIM CHECK 


14=Hour Free 


parking to patrons of Security Trust & Savings 
Bank if authorized signature or stamp is in- 


REGULAR PARKING CHARGES WILL 
BE MADE FOR ANY OVERTIME. 


or Samp Mest Appear Abere 
Hollywood Security Garage 
1726-28 Cahuenga Avenue 
Prone MOlly 4437 
Not Responsible for Property Lost. 


Patrons Cars Handied at Owners Risk 


garage free for a maxi- 
mum of one-half hour. 

If their cars remain 
longer, they are charged 
for the service at pre- 
vailing day parking 
rales. Most banking 
transactions obviously 
‘an be done in a few 
minutes. The time 
allotted to a motorist 
not only gives him time 
to attend to his busi- 
ness at the bank but to 
go to some other store 
in the vicinity as well, 
if he chooses. On the 
other hand, by limit- 
ing a customer to a 
half hour, he is not 


Leos Angetes 


Damaged of Stolen. 


bank bought a garage 

building just back of the bank on 
one of the two busy streets that pass 
the bank, and offered it to customers 
free of charge. The bank has concluded 
after more than’a year’s trial that the 
garage is a distinct asset, though it 
costs several hundred dollars a month 
to operate it. 

“In more than one instance,” ex- 
plains R. H. Cowper, one of the officials 
of the branch, “we have traced new 
business directly to this service. There 
is of course no way of ascertaining 
just how much may be derived from 
the good will we build with the service. 
We know that it is worth a great deal 
to us. 

“Banking is a competitive business, 
like any other industry catering to the 
public. There were no special reasons 
why people out here in Hollywood 
should inconvenience themselves to be 
customers of ours, when there were 


likely to take advant- 
age of the service and leave his car 
there while he attends to all his other 
business in that district. 

Naturally when a _ customer has 
business with some department of the 
bank where a longer time than the 
allotted half hour is necessary, cogni- 
zance is taken of this circumstance 
and the customer is not charged for 
overtime. 

How the free service is used is simple. 
The motorist simply drives into the 
garage, and the man on duty there 
takes charge of his car and parks it, 
giving the owner a claim check, a 
duplicate of the check being attached 
to the car for indentification. 

The claim check explains that the 
time limit is one-half hour and tells 
how the card should be used in order 
to get the free service. The customer 
simply gives his claim check to the 
teller with whom he transacts his 


business, and the teller stamps the 
card; or if he has business with some 
official of the bank, the official signs the 
card. This is the customer’s receipt 
for “payment” of slorage service. 

The customer then presents this 
stamped or signed claim check to 
the attendant at the garage, and if it 
has not been more than one-half hour 
from the time the car came in, as 
shown on both the claim check and 


the identification tag on the car, 
the customer takes charge of his 
car without further detail. If it is 


overtime, he pays the garage man. 

The garage is so crowded with 
customers’ cars during the day that 
no straight paid storage or parking 
will be accepted, although some paid 
business was accepted when the garage 
firs was opened and until it became 
too crowded to give prompt service lo 
customers. 

The place is open to general storage 
at night, however; and the revenue 
taken in from this source goes a long 
way toward paying the expense of 
operating the plant. 

Because of the crowded condition 
of the garage during the day, no repair 
service or washing and greasing is done, 
although the bank found this another 
means of paying a part of the overhead 
until the place became too crowded. 

From the time the garage has been 
open, the bank has taken the attitude 
that as it is provided for the free use 
of customers and service to customers 
should take precedence over every- 
thing else: so as the place became 
congested, the paid business was refused 
to make room for the free. 

— Ruel McLaniel. 


Another in Detroit 


ITHIN a few weeks wreckers will 

begin to tear down two historic 
buildings, the Normandie and Hermit- 
age hotels on Congress and Bates 
Streets, and on the site the First 
National Bank, of Detroit, will erect 
a garage. 

When the building is completed, 
with space for 700 cars, customers and 
tenants of the bank may drive into the 
garage, leave their cars in the hands 
of attendants and pass into the bank 


(Continued on page 53) 
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onsider the Trade Acceptance 


Abuses That Need Curbing if This Useful Instrument 
of Business Is to Assume the Position It Deserves 


HERE seems evidence at the 

present time that the trade accept- 

ance —admittedly one of the most 
useful of negotiable instruments —is 
undergoing a certain amount of abuse, 
largely as a result of ignorance as to its 
real nature and function, and if we are 
to prevent it from falling into ill-repute 
we must not only scrutinize the accept- 
ances offered to us with some closeness, 
but we must educate the business 
public to a better appreciation of the 
important part they play in modern 
credils. 

The introduction of the trade accept- 
ance forms one of the most interesting 
developments in recent years of Ameri- 
can banking. It is obvious, of course, 
thal a promise to pay, made by one in- 
dividual and guaranteed by another, is 
essentially the same whether expressed 
in the form of an indorsed note, or an 
accepted draft. Yet it is a fact that 
the trade acceptance enjoys a preferred 
position in the eyes of the law relating 
to the loaning powers of banks. This 
is due to the presence of actual and 
tangible commodities assumed to be 
behind the acceptance transaction. 
It is this assumption that renders the 
acceptance susceptible to abuse, for 
borrowers are in some cases employing 
them for credits that are not actually 
and immediately based upon sales of 
merchandise, and therefore not en- 
titled to the assumption of liquidity 
that should always characterize this 
class of negotiable paper. 

Trade acceptances are rather new in 
this country, for although they were 
used here in Colonial times, emulating 
English custom, and indeed to some 
extent even up to the time of the Civil 
War, they disappeared after the es- 


‘tablishment of the National Banking 


System, not to reappear until the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Act. 
backbone of 
domestic trade in many European 
countries for generations, and their 
twin instrument, the bankers’ accept- 
ance, is the backbone of foreign trade 
throughout the world. In the United 
States their use is so new that we have 
not yet gained a proper conception of 
the need for strict adherence to the 
best ethics in their execution and nego- 
tiation. In Europe the slightest diver- 
gence from high standards of commer- 
cial honor that prohibits the use of 
acceptances for other than genuine 
commercial transactions and effects 
prompt payment at maturity, is met 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


by a serious loss of credit rating. That 
is the standard to which we must 
aspire in America. 

In this country, the customary 
credit terms that have grown up 
through many years of development, 
have been built upon the open book 
account. Sellers have supplied mer- 
chants with goods on thirty, sixty, or 
ninely days, according to the character 
of the merchandise and its probable 
rapidity of consumption. As a natural 
consequence of this system we have 
developed the cash discount, for ob- 
viously the use of the money, the 
credit risk and the bookkeeping ex- 
pense, are considerations. Further- 
more, during the years while the system 
was evolving, the currency was in- 
elastic, and there were periodical 
money panics when cash was at a 
premium. Hence -cash discounts were 
the universal rule in credit selling. 

The worst feature of the open book 
account is its non-negotiable character. 
The banker who financed commercial 
business prior to the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act could not take 
book debts as security except subject 
to all the personal equities and defenses 
existing between his customer and the 
debtors on his books. In practice the 
banker loaned money to merchants 
on their unsecured notes, and relied 
upon total assets including book debts. 
Our system of banking brought about 
another development that has a bear- 
ing upon the question of trade accept- 
ances. This is the sale of commercial 
paper. 
porations devised a system of financing 
by the sale of their single-name, un- 
secured obligations for short periods 
to banks and even to private investors, 
through the so-called commercial 
paper brokers. 

These various banking practices all 
had the effect of creating in the United 
States the exact opposite of the 
European system of commercial credits. 
There the practice was to tie bank 
credits as closely as possible to the 
actual movements of commodities 


through acceptances, while here the 
system of book-debts and cash dis- 
counts, together with the financing of 
business through single-name, short 
term paper, brought about a lack of 
cohesion between bank credit and 
commodity sales. 


The larger and stronger cor- 


When the Federal Reserve System 
was founded, a definite and conscious 
attempt was made to remedy this con- 
dition, and to make it possible to syn- 
chronize bank credit more nearly with 
the movement of goods, through the 
use of the trade acceptance. In place 
of prohibiting national banks from 
acceptance of drafts maturing at a 
future time, the system gave the banks 
limited powers to accept, and at the 
same time, authorized the Federal 
Reserve banks to re-discount certain 
kinds of trade acceptances. Since the 
passage of the Act various rulings and 
regulations have been made in respect 
to the exercise of these functions. 

Wide use has been made of the facili- 
ties thus available in the business 
community. ‘Trade associations have 
conducted campaigns to induce their 
members to adopt the trade acceptance 
as the recognized means of conducting 
their ordinary credit operations. In 
fact the question has even been raised 
as to whether such campaigns con- 
suitute a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law —though it should be 
added that consensus of legal opinion 
holds the negative opinion. However, 
strong efforts have been made to popu- 
larize the trade acceptance both through 
banking and other organizations, and 
it has become a familiar form of nego- 
tiable instrument to most of us. 


F COURSE, during this period of 
education there have been many 
mistakes and misunderstandings in the 
use of trade acceptances. In many 


_ cases acceptances were issued without 
the signature of the drawer. 


The 
draft was made by the drawee who 
then accepted it and sent it to the 
drawer, who then passed the instru- 
ment in to his bank, believing it quite 
inorder. Sometimes his name appeared 
on the acceptance, but without formal 
and binding signature. Sometimes the 
draft read ‘Pay to the order of our- 
selves” and bore neither drawer’s 
signature nor his indorsement, thus 
raising a doubt as to the identity of the 
actual payee. In these cases the 
acceptors were virtually signing a 
blank check and would have been 
liable in case anyone fraudulently filled 
in the blanks and negotiated the 
instrument. 

Some concerns drew drafts reading 
“Three months after date, etc.,” and 
then omitted to date the draft, so that 
it had no definite maturity and would 
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therefore run legally from the date of 
delivery, whatever that might be. In 
other cases, presentation of drafts was 
delayed until they were overdue. All 
these details added to the troubles of 
banks handling acceptances. 

Many people did not know that a 
trade acceptance, regular in every way 
and presented at the bank where pay- 
able, on the due date, constituted a 
legal demand upon the bank for the 
amount, and could be properly charged 
to the acceptor’s account like a check. 
In some cases payment was made else- 
where, and without delivery of the 
instrument, or by offsetting credits 
and other transactions, and the ac- 
ceptor found that he had paid the 
account twice over. 


ODAY this period of education, in 

the main, is behind us and the re- 
maining problems of trade acceptances 
are due not to misunderstanding of their 
use, but rather to understanding it too 
well. The business world has learned 
how to prepare acceptances, accept 
them, indorse them, and it has learned 
that this form of instrument is some- 
times more acceptable to a bank than 
a promissory note. The result is that 
acceptances have been used to some 
extent where promissory notes would 
better have reflected the real inten- 
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tions and relations of the parties to 
the transaction. 

Herein lies the danger to banks, and 
the need of watchful scrutiny of ac- 
ceptances presented for discount. They 
are assumed to represent obligations 
arising out of the sale of merchandise, 
and a Federal Reserve ruling states: 
“Only those trade acceptances that 
are drawn contemporaneously or with- 
in a reasonable time after the ship- 
ment of delivery of goods sold, can be 
treated as bills of exchange drawn 
against actually existing values. The 
time must be so reasonable as to jus- 
tify the assumption that the goods are 
in existence in the hands of the drawee 
in their original form, or in the form of 
proceeds of sales.”” In other words, 
the obligation should be self-liquidat- 
ing, like all good bank credits. The 
goods that are sold should be re-sold 
within the term of the acceptance, so 
that their proceeds can be used to take 
up the paper at its maturity. Behind 
every acceptance there should be 
solid commercial transactions, not 
speculation, nor past-due debts, even 
though they may have originated in 
the sales of merchandise. This is the 


implication and purpose of the use of 
trade acceptances as a medium of 
credit transactions by the Federal 
Bor- 


Reserve and national banks. 
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rowers do not in all cases appreciate 
these considerations. They recognize 
the instruments only as something 
better than notes from the collateral 
point of view, and not infrequently we 
discover that they represent overdue 
accounts —‘“‘not merely overdue, but 
mildewed”’ as one banker expressed it. 
Or again we find cases where trade 
acceptances were taken in place of 
notes to cover debts that never origi- 
nated in merchandise transactions at 
all, such as professional fees, arrears 
of rent, or even purely accommodation 
transactions. In addition to these 
cases, arising undoubtedly from igno- 
rance rather than from intent to defeat 
the purpose of the acceptance, unmis- 
takable kiting sometimes occurs. Two 
men exchange their acceptances, and 
both seek to discount them at their 
banks. Fortunately in such cases the 
nature of the transaction usually comes 
to light in the course of business and 
may be nipped in the bud. However, 
the fact that the acceptances run for 
sixty or ninety days should place 
bankers on their guard against this 
form of fraud. 


[N THE last analysis the position of 

the trade acceptance in our banking 

system and practice will be determined 

by the mercantile community, and 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Habitual 


Criminals 


The Instrument That 
Sharpens the Teeth in 
the Effective Crime 
Laws of New York 
State Is the Good 
Word ‘“‘Mandatory’’ 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


HE habitual or repeater criminal 

who has been convicted four 

times of a felony is now sent to 
prison for the term of his natural life 
under the new crime laws of New York 
State. No sentimentalist on the bench 
or off of it, no meddling politician or 
suave lawyer can lighten the sentence. 
Judges are powerless to impose any- 
thing but a life sentence upon a fourth 
offender. The new law is mandatory. 
It says that the chronic criminal shall 
get life, not may get life, and though 
courts resent the loss of discretionary 
power, they must accept the law. 

Furthermore, they are accepting it. 
Between July 1 and December 15, 1926 
thirty-two habitual criminals were 
sent to prison for life for robbery. 
They have resorted to every device to 
beat the new law. They have appealed 
to the higher courts; they have tried 
to shoot their way out of prison; efforts 
have been made to create sympathy 
for them and antagonism to the new 
laws but the combined attack has 
been unavailing. 

Three or four judges, jealous of 
their discretionary powers, have cried 
out against the drastic provisions, 
branding them cruel, unscientific, a 
relic of the dark ages, but they have 
been silenced by the answer that when 
they had discretionary powers, the laws 
were abused. It was pointed out by 
proponents of the new laws that 
hundreds of repeating offenders, whose 
past records showed many convictions, 
were invariably let off with light 
sentences in spite of the fact that they 
were making a business of crime. 
Furthermore, it was shown in many 


This cartoon, and the other two accompanying, are reprinted by courtesy of the New York World 
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cases that men who had committed 
five, six and eight crimes in the course 
of ten years were receiving lighter 
sentences for their fifth, six and eighth 
crimes than they had received for 
their earlier offenses. So much for 
judicial discretion. 

It has been my experience in dealing 
with bank crimes that nine out of ten 
bandits and forgers are men with 
prior felony records. These records 
are easy to dig up. The interchange of 


Tas is the third and last of Mr. 

McLellan’s articles presenting the 
salient features of the Baumes Law that 
has curbed the crime wave in New York 
City and is expected in time to cure 
crime—in its organized, professional 
manifestations. 

The first article introduced George V. 
McLaughlin, Police Commissioner of 
New York City and former State Super- 
intendent of Banks, whose help in 
framing the laws and whose vigorous 
enforcement of them, have been a strong 
support to the Courts. 

The second article discussed the “‘gun’’ 
and bail provisions, two more important 
reasons why New York is making it 
difficult for a professional man in the 
banditry line to make a decent living. 
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data among police officials has made 
this possible. But what good are the 
records in court? In many states they 
cannot be introduced in evidence and 
the criminal appears before the jury as 
a first offender. Punishment is meted 
out to him on the same basis as it 
would be if the defendant were an 
amateur or first offender. 

The banker knowing that the men 
who have attacked his institution are 
professional criminals and deserve the 
most severe punishment, must sit back 
and see the law operate in aimless 
fashion. Many a banker has come to 
regard the situation as hopeless. 

The banker as well as all other 
business men and citizens in New York 
State no longer regard the situation as 
hopeless. This revolutionary change 
in sentence procedure guarantees that 
a man who has made crime a business 
and by his past record indicates that 
he cannot be reformed, is now put 
where he can no longer menace society. 
It is harsh, indeed, but the business of 
crime is also harsh and the new law 
applies logic when it pays for harshness 
with harshness. 

The new sentence provision is worded 
simply and the procedure under it is 
very direct. There is no room or 
basis for technical evasion. Here is 
the provision: 

“‘A person who, after having been 
convicted three times within this state, 
of felonies or attempt to commit 
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felonies, or under the law of any other 
state, government or country, of 
crimes which if committed within this 
state would be felonious, commits a 
felony within this state, shall be 
sentenced upon conviction of such 
fourth, or subsequent, offense to im- 
prisonment in a state prison for the 
term of his natural life.” 


WHT would happen in the bandit- 
ridden states of the Middle West 
were criminals to be tried under that 
law, is easy to discern. The roving 
bandit and forger who travels the regu- 
lar circuit between Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco and Kansas City and has a 
long record back of him, would take a 
one-way trip to prison and disappear 
from the circuit. Every week one or 
more such criminals disappear forever 
out of New York’s underworld. 

It was not always thus in New York 
State. Before the new laws were 
passed, New York prisons were filled 
with men sentenced as first offenders 
who either pleaded guilty as such to 
escape possible conviction as second 
or third offenders, or were not indicted 
as second offenders and could not be 
sentenced as such under the law as it 
had been. If the previous records 
were not known at the time of indict- 
ment or trial, it made no difference 


that they became known later. Nothing 
could be done about it. In prison 
these pseudo first offenders enjoyed 
the privileges and time allowances 
given real initial offenders and were 
freed within a short time to prey again 
upon the community. 

Now under the new law, it is not 
necessary to try or indict an offender 
as an habitual criminal, and once sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, no parole 
board or other intervening body can 
reduce the sentence. Life term means 
just what it says. 

If the habitual criminal has been 
convicted of not less than four felonies, 
he draws an _ increased sentence. 
Another section of the life term law 
provides that an offender upon con- 
viction of a second felony “‘must be 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
not less than the longest term, nor 
more than twice the longest term 
prescribed upon a first conviction.” 

Twenty-two second offenders have, 
as a result of this law, been sent away 
since July 1 for upwards of twenty 
years each. Like the lifer, he, too, is 
beyond reach of parole boards. He 
will earn time allowances, but that 
is all. 

The procedure is simple. No in- 
dictment is necessary. Police depart- 
ments furnish the court a certified 
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copy of the offender’s previous record 


and the rest is easy. The court, after | 


examining that record, must impose 
the drastic sentence. 


GHOULD a professional criminal man- 

age to conceal his past record during 
the trial and preliminaries and it is 
not discovered until after he reaches 
prison, or at any time during his in- 
carceration, the warden must produce 
the criminal in court and have him 
re-sentenced under the habitual crimi- 
nal act. Furthermore, the law com- 
mands every district attorney and 
police official to submit the previous 
criminal record to the court. A 
friendly prosecutor or policeman may 
conceal an offender’s past record, but 
only at the risk of violating the law 
himself. 

The salutary effect of these provi- 
sions is evident in the wholesale clean- 
up of New York City’s organized bandit 
gangs. New Jersey and Indiana crime 
commissions have recommended simi- 
lar statutes for enactment by their 
legislatures. Taken together with the 
gun and bail laws discussed in an 
earlier article, the habitual criminal 
laws enmesh the professional crimi- 
nal in a stout net. They strike at 
the very cause of crime waves —the 
modern criminal organization made 
up of old offenders. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the fact 
that the laws are mandatory —courts 
must enforce them to the letter. Any 
set of laws without the compulsory 
feature would be useless. 

The “fence,” or receiver of stolen 
property who handles stolen securities, 
is also severely jolted by the new law. 
He is not only the most arrogant 
member of the crime ring but he is the 
profiteer. He buys at outrageously 
low prices because the goods are stolen. 
He furnishes the market for stolen 
securities and without a market for the 
loot, obviously there would be no 
reason for stealing it. He instigates 
crime. Laws everywhere are mighty 
tender to his sensibilities —if he has any. 

Under old laws in New York State, 
the “‘fence” was not a felon and, upon 
conviction, escaped with a light sen- 
tence for committing a misdemeanor. 
If tried for grand larceny as a principal 
in a robbery, he could escape easily, 
for the actual perpetrators of the crime 
were not competent witnesses against 
him. Under the new law, receiving or 
possessing stolen goods is a felony and 
carries with it punishment up to 
twenty years and a fine not to exceed 
$1,000. Forty-three fences have been 
brought into court since the new law 
became effective last July. Thus the 
market for stolen goods has been pretty 
well wiped out by a single flourish of 
the legislative pen. 

The crooked doctor who treats thugs 
wounded by the police or others, has 
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also been dealt with. The ease with 
which bandits, wounded in pursuit or 
in the act of committing a crime, 
received treatment at the hands of 
shady doctors who kept their mouths 
shut, has been notorio«s. 

What happens now to such a doctor 
or hospital official in New York State? 
A new section of the law makes it a 
misdemeanor for any doctor or hospital 
attache to fail to report at once to the 
police any case treated for pistol or 
gunshot wound. It is not up to the 
police to find the doctor and endeavor 
to pry the information loose. The 
doctor is required to take the initiative. 
This law lightens the work of the police. 
It has already borne results. The yegg 
must have medical treatment for his 
wounds. This law closes a well-worn 
avenue of escape. 

Further to tighten the law’s hold 
upon the criminal, a new State Central 
Bureau of Indentification has been 
established by the new laws, and made 
a part of the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Prisons. Hitherto the 
police may actually have arrested a 
man and yet been unable to identify 
him as a criminal wanted or to connect 
him with certain events or persons, 
because of defects in making, report- 
ing and keeping criminal records. 

Duplicates of every criminal record 
are maintained in this new bureau and 
it is the clearing house for all identify- 
ing matter from state prisons, county 
penitentiaries, jails and reformatories. 
The record includes finger prints, 
measurements, personal descriptions 
and photographs. A step in advance 
is the maintenance in this bureau of 
what are known as modus operandi 
records —indentification through the 
individual characteristic methods by 
which professional criminals carry on 
their operations. The burglar, for 
instance, is divided into classes —the 
porch climber, hallway thief, window 
smasher and many other classifications. 
Records are exchanged with state, 
federal and international police bureaus. 
The new bureau is perhaps the most 
modern in America and will not only 
aid in apprehending criminals but will 
insure segregation of offenders —the 
habitual from the beginner. 

Another innovation in penal law- 
making is that provision which re- 
quires a defendant to disclose his 
defense before the opening of a crimi- 
nal trial. Hitherto the prosecutimg 


attorney has been compelled by law. 


to offer his evidence immediately after 
his opening address, whereas the 
defendant’s attorney was not required 
to make his opening address until the 
state’s evidence was presented. Thus 
the defense had in advance the full 
benefit of knowing not only what the 
district attorney expected to prove, 
but what he actually proved. Trumped 
up defenses were encouraged under 


this procedure. Now both sides are 


on equal terms. 


EW criminals convicted since the 

new laws became effective have 
shown any inclination to appeal their 
cases to higher courts. In the old days, 
every criminal who could scrape up 
$200 appealed his case, not in the hope 
of a reversal of the conviction, but 
merely to steal time from his sentence. 
Appeals dragged along for a year, 
sometimes two years, under the old 
law, and the defendant, out on bail, 
went about his old business in the 
same old way. The new appeal law 
compels the filing of an appeal within 
thirty days after conviction and it 
must be argued within ninety days 
after conviction, or be summarily 
dismissed. Here again the appellate 


court is without discretion. The appeal 
is automatically dismissed at the. 


expiration of the time limit.’ There 
has been a 90 per cent decrease in the 
number of appeals in criminal cases 
since this act became operative. 
Separate trials for criminals accused 
jointly of the same crime, was, until 
the new laws were passed, a favorite 
trick of the professional and his tricky 
lawyer. Under the old law, each 
defendant had an absolute right to a 
separate trial, even though the evidence 
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against each was the same. In the 
past, nine or ten defendants have 
demanded as many separate trials, 
thereby multiplying that number of 
times the efforts of the prosecution, 
saddling the state with extra expense, 
playing off the possible acquittal 
of one as evidence of the innocence 
of the rest, and compelling the re-. 
appearance of those witnesses who 
might survive intimidation. Under 
the new law, if the evidence against 
one or more defendants differs materi- 
ally, or some other good reasons exist 
for a separate trial, it is within the 
discretion of the court to grant it, but 
it is no longer the defendant’s absolute 
right to get one. 

These laws now form the basic 
penal statutes of the State of New 
York. Drastic they are, and when the 
legislature started out to end the crime 
wave, it sought a curb rather than a 
cure for crime. A surgical operation 
was performed. Old laws were cut out 
and new laws transfused. First the 
spread of the fungus growth, crime, 
was curbed. The patient is convalesc- 
ing and it is not too early to say that 
the curb will bring about the cure — 
not, of course, a cure for all crime but 
a remedy for organized, professional 
crime, which furnishes the momentum 
for the modern wave. 
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Buy your stat 


HE ideal binder for practi- 

cally every kind of machine 
posted ledger used. It meets the 
need for an efficient and port- 
able container, minus bulk. 
Ideal for Depositors’ Accounts, 
Savings Accounts, Liability 
Ledger or General Ledger use, 
where it is more convenient 
and advisable to handle 500 
to 600 accounts in one unit. 

No binder made is more 

beautiful. None will better sur- 
vive the daily mauling for years 
and years. 


INCE ledger and statement postings in banks 
are usually handled as separate operations, 
each operator may control from a few active 
accounts up to 1500 accounts found in the av- 
erage bank, all in this one container. 
Little or no time wasted stopping and starting, 
is one of the direct results. 
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ments 


ANY orders from different banks are 
combined and printed at one time. 


You share the saving thus effected with other 
bank club members. 


Manufacturing and distributing on the CLUB 
PLAN means LESS COST TO MANUFACTURE, 
therefore your statements COST LESS. 

Baker-Vawter statements possess character 
that reflects the character of your institution. 


Standard ledger leaves of 
several sizes and styles are 
carried IN STOCK ready 


This is not secured in the usual statement. for prompt shipment. These 

Genuine machine bookkeeping paper, most also combine quality with 

economy. They are ruled ac- 
rigid up and down; perfect ruling and printing; 

curately and stand upright 
careful perforation and punching; accurate in your containers. Senduss 
trimming and spacing, are some of the good sample of your own ledger 
points of these statements. The count is exact leaf, and let us quote you our 


too. You pay only for the quantity you buy. price. You will probably save 
money, and be delighted 
with the quality. 


Four standard styles corresponding with 
the popular ledger leaves are furnished and 
frequently we can offer combination facilities 


on any forms that are designed specially for 
your bank. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail. 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Always, at any time, we invite 


you to ei. ann quality pu" Enclosed are samples of our ledger leaf and statement. 
pric e with wha t you now use. It Please quote prices on th d ledger leaves. 

| is obvious that such quotations 
will neither embarrass nor obli- 


Name 


gate you in the slightest. 
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aying Trust With Triangles 


A “‘Flash’’ Device Used by a Bank in San Francisco 
to Emphasize Three Distinct Messages to Its Clientele 


ROFESSOR Frederick Starr used 

to say to his classes in anthro- 

pology, ““Three is a sacred num- 
ber.” 

Figure it out for yourself, as the 
Bontocs or the Papuans do. Father, 
mother, child —make three; or, right, 
left, center. Three is a “strong” 
number, of which we are continually 
reminded in our natural environment 
and in human relationships. Its 
strength lies partly in its corresponding 
to the points of a triangle —a figure, 
we are told in books on art, that fre- 
quently forms the geometric basis of 
a good composition. 

Look for them and you will see 
triangles in all masterpieces. A tri- 
angle set on its 


By WILLIAM T. CROSS 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Buy 
enough your 
Insur 


base forms a pyra- 
mid, the most 
stable of figures. 
One that is hung 
point downward, 
like a pine cone, 
makes a most airy 
pendant design. 
When the Bank 
of Italy first made 


Retain? 


How Much of Your Life Insurance 
Estate Do You Expect 
Your Family to left 


edition of 20,000 folders. We in- 
spired initial interest by a series of 
triangles, hung together in a constella- 
tion. 

In this second leaflet, there is nothing 
essentially triangular in the idea that 
is illustrated by the geometrical figure. 
We do say in the “Directions,” how- 
ever, “Select the triangle that corre- 
sponds to your family situation.” 

We did not realize that we had 
committed ourselves to the triangle 
until we found ourselves employing it 
a third time. This was in our leaflet 
entitled, “The Other Half of Your 
Plan of Life Insurance.” The general 
effect we were seeking was a contrast 


Bank of ltaly 
Life el NSUTANCE 
rust Plan 


90% 
Gone 


between the traditional results of 
lump-sum pay- 

U ments of life insur- 

nder the ance left to bene- 


ficiaries, and the 
more up-to-date 
method of a Bank 
Tough of Italy life insur- 
ance trust. Among 
other ideas we fea- 


Trusteeship 


| of discussion 


use of the triangle 
in a trust depart- — 

ment booklet, however, the bank was 
not acting on any theory of art. We 
had simply observed that there are 
three sides to certain questions. One 
such question is that of our relation- 
ships with attorneys, in developing 
various types of trust service. As 
phrased in our booklet, ““[hree-Sided 
Transactions:” 

“Lawyers and their clients are in 
many important business relations, in- 
separably bound to a third agency — 
the modern departmentalized bank, or 
trust company.” 

Our list of “three-sided transactions” 
includes nearly all the services that 
are offered by trust departments to the 
public. In discussing each typical 
transaction we have tried to show 
wherein the best interests of both the 
lawyer and his client are served by co- 
operation with the “‘party of the third 
part,” namely, our bank. 

This is our key booklet for use in de- 
veloping new business with attorneys. 
In it, special attention has been paid 
to artistic production, to surveying 
the field of lawyer relationships rather 
completely, and to giving the average 
attorney “food for thought.” 

When ideas for our next pamphlet 
welled up in our system to the point 


with the ad- 
vertising de- 
partment, we easily followed their 
suggestion, that we use the triangle 
again. 

The subject was a rather complicated 
one, the legal descent of property. As 
we put it: “Who Will Get Your 
Property if You Leave No Will?” 

A will in many instances is neces- 
sary to guarantee the desired plan of 
distribution of an estate. A man who 
thinks far enough into the subject to 
discover this fact, will ordinarily come 
to appreciate the advantages of choos- 
ing a bank as executor. But how can 
the layman who does not readily con- 
centrate on facts of this kind be in- 
duced to think that far? 

In attracting favorable attention 
to this complete consideration, we 
have succeeded at least to the extent 
of exhausting in a short time a first 


tured the current 
statement that 90 per cent of insurance 
money paid in bulk to beneficiaries 
is dis sipated in seven years. 

The leaflet is planned for circula- 
tion largely by life insurance solicitors. 
Although so far only a few score have 
been sent out, the results are reassuring. 
A number of underwriting agencies 
are using it as a basis for discussion 
at staff meetings and are requesting 
copies for use by their field men. 

The Bank of Italy thus has “said 
with triangles” three things: 

1. Lawyers should co-operate with 
banks and trust companies. 

2. Every man having an estate 
should have also a will in which a cor- 
porate executor is designated. 

3. The larger life insurance estates 
in many instances should be left in trust. 

These three facts about trust service 
need emphasis from every possible 
angle. The variations of stating them 
in cold type alone are limited and 
the phrasing goes dull and stale in the 
constant repetition. 

Set forth in the “triangular” form, 
however, they at least look different 
and fresh. The triangle is a focal 
point of attention. 

Whenever readers in our territory 
see the familiar three-cornered figure, 
we believe that features of Bank of 
Italy trust advertising will flash through 
their minds. 
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Loose Leaf Forms and Devices 
Card and Filing Systems 


Bank Forms 


ORMS for every type of bank 

record keeping. 
every standpoint—rag content of 
paper, accuracy of ruling, alignment, 
resiliency. We are experts on paper 
stock. Ali stock forms at stock prices 
for immediate delivery. Special forms 
at strictly competitive prices. Check . 
the items you are interested in, or 
mail the coupon specifying other 


equipment of interest to you. 


Bond Register 


O 


She MS BEE Binder 


Savings Ledger (loose leaf) 
Savings Ledger (cards) 
Collateral Ledger 

Note Maturity Record 
Record of Drafts Drawn 
Record of Cashier’s Checks 


Record of Certificates of Deposit 


Record of Checks Certified 
Collection Register 
Discount Register 

General Journal 
Distribution of Income 
Distribution of Expense 
Real Estate Loan Register 
Liability Ledger 
Depositors Ledger 
Discount Journal 

General Ledger Balance 
Stockholders Ledger 
General Ledger 

Check and Deposit Journal 
Security Deposit Receipt 
Debit and Credit Tickets 
Borrowers’ Statements 
Bank Statements 
Columnar Forms 


Company 
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COLLECTION REGISTER 
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Offices in Principal Cities 


Steel 
Cabinel 


Post Binders 
General Record Binders 
Steel Ledger Trays 
Accounting Forms 


== 
Factories: 
Athens, O. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sussex, N. J. 
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The New 


An entirely new principle 


of construction makes it 
a marvel in speed and 


lawless performance 


THE new Super-Speed Protectograph writes as out, the workmanship and durability of the 
fast as the keys can be touched. It enables a Super-Speed are unquestioned. | 
reasonably experienced operator to fill in the 
amount line on checks at the rate of 1200 to Ask for a demonstration 
1500 an hour. In every test made, the Super- 
Speed has proved itself at least 50% faster— 


at your earliest convenience. Ask all the 
usually over twice as fast. 


questions you want—operate it yourself. Get || 

Not only in speed, but in design and operation —_ the proof that the Super-Speed Protectograph, | 
as well, the Super-Speed is years in advance. through its saving of time, of labor, and of 
It has no equal in mechanical excellence and _ operating expense will be a never-ending source 
simplicity. It works just like a 10-key adding of satisfaction in your bank. The Todd 
machine—even to the repeat key and the error- | Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 


Let a Todd expert show you the Super-Speec } ! 


clearing device. Anybody can operate it. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of | 
The new principle upon which it is built ‘QEmeygggEey =the ~Protectograph, Todd Greenbac 
guarantees flawless performance. There oad, Checks and Super-Safety Checks. 
is nothing to get out of order. Ad- . & / 
© 1927, The Todd Company 
justments are quick and easy. Even  ,, Y, 

Mee THE TODD COMPANY 2-27 
re-inking is speedy and clean. q l 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

And because it is Todd-made through- 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


Address 


TODD SYSTEM 
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Protectograph 


Here are the Super-Speed’s 
ten points of excellence 


SpeEED: On account of its sim- 
plicity of operation, the adapta- 
tion of the keyboard to the touch 
system, as used on adding and 
calculating machines, and the 
repeating mechanism where need- 
ed, this machine can be operated 
just as fast as the keys can be 
touched. The words “Exactly,” 
“Dollars” and “Cents” are im- 
printed automatically and only 
the figures are touched on the 
keyboard. Any reasonably ex- 
perienced operator can turn out 
at least 1200 to 1500 single checks 


4. 


an hour from an ordinary dividend 
or payroll list. 


Smmp.icity: Just feed the check 
in, write in the amount by simply 
touching with finger tips, exactly 
as on an adding machine. 


Protection: Like all Todd ma- 
chines the imprint is shredded (in 
two colors) right into the fiber of 
the paper with indelible ink. The 
size and design of the figures add 
further protection and discourage 
tampering. 

Leaipitity: The words and fig- 
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EM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


ures are in large, clear type and 
the brilliantly colored Todd per- 
manent inks make an imprint 
unexcelled in clearness and visi- 
bility, greatly speeding up the 
handling of checks written on this 
machine. 


Re-rnxinG: The re-inking is an 
extremely quick and clean opera- 
tion. The convenient arrange- 
ment of the ink rolls permits of a 
lightning change and insures con- 
tinuity of operation. No long 
stops for re-inking are necessary. 
You will find that the ink pads 
carry sufficient ink to run an 
unusually long time. 


Repeatine: The simple touch- 
ing of a repeat key permits the 
repeating of any amount as many 
times as may be desired and the 
re-inking of the type is taken care 
of automatically for each im- 
pression. 


CorrectinG Errors: The ma- 
chine can be cleared instantly 
(before imprinting) if an error has 
been made in the set-up. 


Freep: Both the electric and hand- 
operated model take checks singly 
or in sheets of two or six or more. 
When the checks are fed singly, 
it is adjustable to any size check, 
and when the checks are fed in 
sheets, it is adjustable to the 
standard sizes recommended by 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


Construction: The Super-Speed 
like all Todd products is wonder- 
fully well-built and has long- 
wearing qualities. All the bear- 
ings are fitted with the greatest 
care and accuracy and fully 
covered by the Todd guarantee. 
Made in both hand and electri- 
cally operated models. 


Tue Strano: The sturdy, all- 
metal stand has hinged metal 
shelves on each side and an in- 
clined shelf conveniently arranged 
above the machine. The whole 
stand is designed to aid in ef- 
ficiency and speed of operation. 
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Thirty-four 


Che 
Greatest 
Known 
Defense 
Against 
Bank 
Burglary — 


McClintock 
Bank Burglar 
Alarm Systems 


Provide positive protection 
against burglary. 


Create new business for the 
Bank. 


Increase confidence in the 
management. 


Safeguard the financial in- 
terests of Stockholders 
and Customers. 


+ 
Protect the lives of Em- 
ployees. 


Assure the proper closing 
and locking of the vault 
door every night. 


Over 6,000 Customers Using 
our service. 


Information 
gladly furnished 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
Lis. -- N. 


MINNEAPO 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Hist! 


| Step near — 


Is the door closed? 

Did you pull down the shades? 
What’s that —Someone at the key-hole? 
Ah! Alone at last! 

And the secret? 

Ah, the secret! 

Promise? 

Swear you'll never tell — never? 

Wait! I hear footsteps! 

Nearer — 


They have passed! Oh, let me wipe 


_my brow! 
Yes —I will tell you — 


This is my secret — guard it well — 
Once I knew a banker 


| Who kept his money 
In a savings account! 


Well, now that we’re about through 
the deluge of business forecasts for 
1927, we can settle down to business 
and find out what business really is 
going to be like in 1927. 


It’s about time, too, to put that list 


of people who sent you Christmas 


cards this year, away in the bottom 
of the drawer where you won't possibly 
be able to find it next Christmas. 


A favorite indoor sport nowdays is 


_for wives to figure out how many 


different ways they can spend the 
well-known refund on their husbands’ 
income tax. 


In all the excitement about the 


' southern cotton situation, don’t forget 


the northern cotton gin industry —the 


| kind of gin that puts cotton in your 
mouth the next morning. 


| savings accounts to winners? 


Why not put on another prize con- 
test among school children, offering 
Don’t 
be discouraged because you think all 
the possible kinds of contests have 
already been thought up and used by 
competitors. Here are some new 
contests which we present for your 
consideration (if you like these sug- 
gestions, send check to Flooey Adv. 
Co.—if not, kindly return same in 
self-addressed, stamped envelope pro- 
vided for that purpose. Thank you!) — 

Prizes to small boys who make 
largest collection of doughnut holes. 
Educational —teaches thrift. Parents 
will approve —boys get holes, parents 
get doughnuts. 

Prize savings account to girl who 
counts correctly the number of warts 
on alligator displayed in bank window. 
Teaches perseverance. Attracts crowd 
to bank. School will approve, as aid 
to study of natural history. 

Prize to child who writes best essay 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


on the subject of sanitary milk-bottles. 
Stimulates public interest in correct 
feeding of infants —besides, pleases 
milk company. Prize essay, with 
bottles of sanitary milk, displayed in 
window. Milk later donated to the 
Casual Infants’ Home (photo of vice- 
president donating milk, in paper). 

Prize to child who raises the best 
sweet corn in back yard garden. No 
ears submitted will be returned to 
contestants. Vice-presidents will be 
judges. Should keep the official family 
in corn all summer. 


Vll bet the bankers’ associations 
who have already picked their next 
year’s convention cities were sore when 
they found out about the province of 
Ontario. 


But then, as I heard a business man 
say last week (he really said it —it’s 
not original and they tell me it’s an 
old one) it’s better to have prohibition 
than no liquor at all. 


Why is everybody so worried about 
the growth of installment plan selling? 
There is good precedent for it. It 
hasn’t been so long since somebody 
sold a lot of nations a whole war on 
that basis. 


But then, speaking of foreign debts 
—remember Tennyson’s touching re- 
frain, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 


In the days of barter, when asses 
served as money, nations must have 
had an awful job stable-izing the 
currency. But then—there wasn’t 
any trouble in keeping it in circulation. 


By all means, let’s have the five-day- 
week. Then Friday will become that 
day when it really isn’t worth while 
for a bond salesman to try to do any 
business. 


This is a day of charts and graphs. 
There are some graphs we would like 
to see — 

Graph showing course of vice- 
president’s temper when nice old lady 
customer drops in for chat at twelve- 
three. 

Graph showing course of abbrevia- 
tion of stenog’s tresses, 1923-1926. 

Graph illustrating profanity index, 
seventeen bankers, holes one to nine, 
inclusive. 


Graph indicating ratio of office- 


boys’ hair oil to evening dates. 
Graph illustrating over-supply of 
graphs in business reviews. 
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Fifty Body Styles and Types 
Five Hundred Color Combinations 


Priced from 
$2995 upward 


f. o. b. Detroit 


OMPETITION revolves all around Cadillac 
but never quite breaks into the charmed 
circle of Cadillac ownership. Cadillac depend- 
ability is so satisfying; its performance is so 
thrilling; its smooth riding and easy handling 
are so restful, that each month new thousands 
turn to this great car—the new 90-degree, 
eight-cylinder Cadillac—for the complete 
satisfaction of all their motoring needs and 
desires. They know that only the new Cadillac 
can fulfill all their expectations. 


DEGREE E 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Thirty-six THE BURROUGHS 


? 


Now itsasimple 
space in 


Geen most expensive floor space 
per square foot in the world is 

found in banks and necessarily so. 

Every square foot is at a premium. 

Best locations at high valuations are 

the causes. 


In your bank the L. B. 
5-drawer File is a genuine econ- 


omy. It saves 25% of floor space If you look enviously at the large 
over the 4-drawer file. It is less ‘ nn, 

than five feet in height and the 7 occupied by _— files — then 
top drawer is below the level of you owe it to your bank to at once 
the eye and within reach of the ‘ ; 

fileclerk. You owe it to your busi- consider the space-saving economy 
ness to ask the L. B. man to tell of the new L. B. 5-drawer File. 


you more about this super-file. 


The L. B. 5-drawer File was origi- 
nated and manufactured as a result 
of a demand which originated in the 
National City Bank. This bank then 
invested $70,000 in these files. 


For the centralized correspondence 
file, for general correspondence, for 
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CLEARING Thirty-seven 


| SEVEN outstanding 
advantages of this 
wonder file 


5 Drawers—In practi- Safety Latch—Positive 
cally the same space as acting safety latch checks 
four, saving 25% floor space the drawer when it is shut, 
over 4-drawer file. preventing accidental opening 
Self-Starter—Each draw- nd rebound. 
( er equipped with positive 
working self-starter that auto- B. 
' matically starts the drawer the world over as the 
: without effort. last word in filing cabinets. 


Flexi-File Equipped— Extra large label holders 


Each drawer contains legibly index the draw- 
Flexi-File which holds the ers and permit numerous clas- 


papers always in vertical posi- sifications. 

tion, preventing sagging and 

buckling of folders. This isa 7 Manufactured by the 
great convenience in a bank, largest organization in 
as there are no fussy follower the industry by precise pro- 
blocks to operate or rods to duction methods, which assure 
remove in order to remove a genuine saving in original 
correspondence. price. 


save 
RLQCA UL J O 


credit filing, for the transit file—this 
new L. B. 5-drawer File will pay its 
way earning profits by saving floor 
space. In the vault where floor space 
is at a high premium—for trust 
records, this valuable space saver 
proves a real economy. 


Built to L. B. quality standards, this 
is a super-valued file in price as 
well as service. Write for complete 
information. 


Library Bureau 


Division 
Rand Kardex Service 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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BANKERS FLAP 


Improved wide flap, with high shoulder 
gives greater capacity, and strength. 


Gummed area 1 %in. wide assures additional 
security, and permanent, tamper-proof 
sealing. 

Wide over-lapping seams give greater 
strength in the body of the envelope. 


Gum extending clear to the corners insures 
tight sealing at most vital points. 


The old style flap and gum. Compare it with 
the improved Glue-Locked Bankers’ Flap. 


# GLUE-LOCKED—Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 


ASSOCIATED 
ENVELOPE 
MAKERS 
Better Equipped toMake Better Envelopes 


LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone— Metropolitan 3113 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone—Harrison 0092 


DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone—Walnut 957 


ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Phone—Central 2525 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 
500 South Fifth Street 


CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone —Haymarket 7027 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 
Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 
Phone— Homewood 8968 


CLEVELAND 
The Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 
The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. 
530 Piquette Avenue 
Phone— Northway 2094 
ELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
320 North 13th Street 
d Phone—Locust 0545 
cITYy 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone — Jamaica 4870 


Department. He goes to work. Before 
long there comes an afternoon when 
the head of his department calls him 
and the other fellows at the next desks 
together and talks business for an hour 
ortwo. ‘“‘Here’s what our department 
does,” this official explains, ‘‘and here’s 
the way it ties into the rest of the 
work of the bank.”’ If the boy has any 
questions, he asks them. He learns 
why his job, routine though it may be, 
is essential to the smooth running of 
the whole bank. 

Perhaps the boy is a stranger. He 
is invited to join the Cleveland chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
whose dues are nominal. The advan- 
tages are explained to him —social and 
recreational and educational. He is 
urged to attend a class in elementary 
banking which meets once a week at 
5:30. Maybe he joins one of the bank’s 
thirty bowling teams. Probably over 
his 25-cent lunch in the bank’s cafe- 
teria upstairs (which feeds five to six 
hundred people a day) he gets ac- 
quainted with some of the men and the 
girls in the bank. There’s a phono- 
graph there to dance to during the 
lunch hour. And_ brunettes 
and blonds! 

No doubt the boy gets transferred 
to another department before long. 
His record card goes with him to his 
new job. This card tells his depart- 
ment chief the time that the boy 
started working for the bank, which 


| departments he has worked in and at 


what rate of pay. A similar record is 
kept at the office of the Personnel 
Department, where a complete file of 
home addresses is kept and where the 
detail work of subtracting the monthly 
insurance premiums for each employee 
and handling the schedules for the 
basket ball games and other events are 
handled. Each employee is auto- 
matically insured to the extent of one 
year’s salary at no cost to the employee. 
The privilege of additional insurance 
at an attractive premium is, however, 
permitted. Thriftily enough, the Per- 
sonnel Department (which might other- 
wise be a non-productive feature) takes 
charge of the payroll and issues each 
employee’s pay envelope to him on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 

The bank aims not only to select 
its men carefully but to keep them 
from getting sick. Even now they go 
a long way toward keeping their 
employees physically fit. If a man or 
girl has a headache or is developing < 
cold, one of the nurses or the doctor 
upstairs may have the right medicine 
to chase away the pain and keep the 
smile on your face. Perhaps the doctor 
‘an give a little common sense advice, 
too, about diet and exercise that may 
be helpful. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


For Convenience—at a Profit 


(Continued from page 16) 


The Personnel Department tries 
to keep tabs on a man’s educational 
progress, and when he finishes one 
course at the A.I.B. and takes another, 
they generally know it. When a new 
position opens up, it is not such a 
difficult matter to suggest a likely man 
for the place. 

The Union Trust Company operates 


nineteen branches, and each of its 
branch managers and his_ pivotal 


helpers are selected whenever possible 
from the territory in which their branch 
is located. This is done both for the 
convenience of the employees them- 
selves and also because if they live in 
Lakewood and work in Lakewood, 
they will naturally have more business 
friends in that section of the city than 
they would over in East Cleveland or 
Shaker Heights. New branches that 
may be opened will probably be 
manned according to the same system, 
the bank selecting trained men from 
its own organization to fill the pro- 
motions. 


O THERE’S the Union Trust Com- 
pany asI seeit. A magnificent build- 
ing, light andsunny and cheerful for both 
depositor and employee. A big, throb- 
bing, vital institution, full of ambition 
and pride for the “Fifth City” of the 
country and still operating so effi- 
ciently that it offers more complete 
banking service than it ever did and 
still maintains a competitive price for 
its services. A daylight bank in 
Cleveland’s new twenty-story office 
building, with branches covering 
Cleveland. A bank that is helping 
to develop its city by keeping Cleveland 
resources at home and by enabling 
Cleveland industries to get the finances 
they need without going to New York 
or Chicago. 

Equipment alone, complete as it is, 
doesn’t make the Union Trust. But 
equipment, plus a carefully trained 
organization, plus a spirit of service 
to the community, plus a tradition of 
loyalty and fineness and integrity — 
add these all up and you find the 
answer in Cleveland’s biggest bank 
which, though not many years old, as 
age is measured, has capital and assets 
of more than $300,000,000. 


Dimes for Christmas 


AS AN added sales effort in obtaining 

new members for its 1927 Christmas 
Club, the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has adopted a com- 
bination dime saver and Christmas 
folder. These folders, each with a 


capacity of $3 in dimes, are being used 
in a direct-by-mail campaign and for 
personal solicitation. 
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1 NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE aa 
r -30-1- SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
’ 6 
Why continue to pay from two to five times 
as much as necessary for imprinting checks? 
If you own a Multigraph—25 to 50 cents for im- 
‘ printing a book of 300 checks — delivery the same day. 
, If you don’t own a Multigraph— $1.25 to $1.75 
‘ for the same book—delivery in a week or more. 
; Scores of banks pay for their Multigraphs by the saving on check imprinting—and make 
r many other savings besides. For example, the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, saved 
n $6,400 on 432 different jobsinone year. 


9 The Bankers’ Special Printing Multigraph 
g is fully equipped with Electric Power Drive, 
1d Printing Ink Device, Tubular Stand and 
9 Davidson Feed holding 5,000 to 6,000 
4 sheets. Regular segment will take checks 
k as imprinted above without folding the stub 
under. If you wish imprint in a box at 
stub end of check, a special segment is 


t supplied to take paper 14 by 16 inches. 
Machine also types form-letters through a 
me ribbon, and prints forms and advertising 
if features in printing ink from type or 
electrotypes. 

e Let us show you actual samples of the 
k many forms produced by banks, with state- 
is ments of cost. Look in your telephone book 
L's for American Multigraph Sales Company, 


or write to Cleveland. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1838 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ine 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Tendencies of Bank Design 


ventilation sys- 
tems which sup- 
ply the clean, 
fresh air that 
makes for clear 
brains and cheer- 
fulcountenances. 

Then, too, this 
modern architec- 
ture is providing 
in every way for 
banks that do 
not hide their 
light under the 
Biblical bushel. 
It affords build- 
ings that are in 
themselves land- 
marks of dignity 
and beauty; 
monuments to 
the influence of 
finance. It pro- 
duces windows 
not only giving 
access to light 
and air, but also 
effective for dis- 
play purposes — 
low silled and 
easily approachable to the passerby 
whose attention has been intrigued by 
treasure chests, miniature banks, or 
precious relics. 

The custom of placing the vault 
at the back of the main banking room 
—a recent method of advertising —is 
gaining rapidly in popularity, judging 
from the plans now in the drafting 
rooms of leading architects. The 
glistening safe doors, with their intri- 
cate mechanisms and their ponderous 
bulk partly hidden by massive grill 
work, make an impressive showing. 
Care is exercised, however, to leave 
space for additional cages in the 


(Continued from page 20) 


abutting screen, which must be built 
long enough to allow for the expansion 
of business. Some banks are being 
planned with safety deposit depart- 
ments at the rear, an arrangement 
convenient to patrons and also en- 
hancing the general effect. In most 
very large banks, however, owing to 
the pressure of business, it is necessary 
to retain the safety deposit depart- 
ment in the basement. 


T! LESE high lights on recent develop- 

ments in bank building, apply also to 
alterations. Many changes are being 
made in all parts of the United States, 
and more are in contemplation. One 
of the most diflicult as well as success- 


ings or alter and adapt existing plants, 
the bank architect of today is the ad- 
viser of fiscal institutions in getting 
results which will stand the acid test 
of intensive activity. To a_ large 
measure, he belongs to a self-effacing 
profession, for his labors are merged 
in the general result. Architect's 
ways of approaching problems are 
about the same, though of course 
one may recognize certain distinctive 
qualities in the results attained. 
Traveling through recently, 
I glanced at the structure of the Lima 
Trust Company. I noted its simple, 
straight lines, the rather sheer and flat 
wall surfaces, arranged as to insure the 
greatest possible amount of light in 
the oflices, and 
to get the full 


The attractive new building of the First Bank and Trust Se. Utica, N.Y., 
the lobby on opening day and a close-up of the entrance (Yo 


monetary value 
of every square 
foot of tenant 
space. In order 
to stress attlen- 
lion, the archi- 
tects, Weary and 
AlfordCompany, 
of Chicago, had 
‘sapped the build- 
ing with a deep 
and beautiful 
cornice. the 
streets of the city 
are wide and the 
building at the 
intersection of 
two of them, such 
a treatment is 
effective. Care- 
ful study of all 
factors, char- 
acteristic of its 
methods, are also 
illustrated in the 
new building 


(Continued on page 42) 


rk and Sawyer) 


ful operations of this kind is that which 
has just been performed upon the 
Harriman National Bank in New York 
City. It practically amounted to 
building a new bank, for the building 
itself was doubled in size. The archi- 
tects, G. A. & H. Boehm, reconstructed 
the whole plant with business going 
on as usual. As a rule, alterations 
these days are really reconstructions, 
for in the long run, they are most 
valuable when they are so complete as 
to bring every detail of equipment up 
to date. All such changes are a 
challenge to creative ability. 

Whether he plan new bank build- 
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THIS SPACE 


There is a Brown & Bige- 
low calendar especially built 
for the banking business. Anew ‘ie 
standard has been set in calendar ad- *¥ 
vertising with a well-balanced advertis- 
ing plan for banks, plus a new standard of 
calendar creations that will amaze you. 
In these days of keen competition the bank that 
goes after business gets it. The only way to go after 
business is with a well rounded business-building 
plan backed by an advertising program that leaves 
no loopholes. Brown & Bigelow offer you a plan for 
increasing your business that leaves nothing to guess- 
work. Youwill be especially interested in ‘“The Bank 
Messenger,” a direct mail campaign to keep in con- 
stant, friendly contact with depositors and prospects. 
People prefer to do business on a human basis. 
They like to derive pleasure from their transactions. 
The bank that brings this idea into its advertising 
allies itself with a powerful, business-building force. 
A postcard addressed to us will bring the Brown & 
Bigelow representative to you with an opportunity 
for early selection of the choicest subjects from a 
line of unusual beauty that is backed with real busi- 
ness-creating ideas. ‘“The Calendar of Banking” is 
an outstanding feature of this line compiled at a 
cost of several thousand dollars. It is available to 
you at a very small cost per copy. You will be inter- 
ested in seeing it. Let us place samples before you. 


BROWN @ BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. 


S.A. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, CANADA-—HAVANA, CUBA-MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


It’s Yours, Free 
Every Day the Whole 
Year ’round 


Remembrance Advertising is a 
part of every well-balanced 
business-building campaign. 
“Strengthening Your Advertis- 
ing” is a booklet containing 
stimulating ideas resulting from 
our thirty-one years in advertis- 
ing. Interested executives will 
receive a copy by requesting it 
on their business letterhead. No 
obligation. 


Thousands of business men make it a point to select their business,acknowledgments and greeting cards each year from the new line 
created by Brown er Bigelow. They are not sold in stores, so you can select something individual, different and exclusive. 
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Allsteel Desks 


N Alisteel desk is an 
inspiration—gives zest 
to the day’s work and prestige 
to itsowner. Richly finished in 
olive-green or mahogany with 
bronze trimmings and dura- 
ble, green battleship linoleum 
top, they are the last word 
in beauty and convenience. 
Measured on the basis of cost 
per year, convenience, or 
prestige building appearance 
—the entire Allisteel line is a sound 
investment. The A /Isteel mark is your 
guarantee of permanent satisfaction, 
Write for the new GF 
Allsteel Desk Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
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=— — Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead — = 


Tae Genera Firerroorinc Co., Youncstown, On10 
Please send me without obligation a copy of The 


| GF Allsteel Desk Catalog. (wow) 
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designed by the same organization, 


| the Aurora National Bank at Aurora, 


Ill., in which the entire street frontage 
is revealed and the bank occupies the 
second floor. 

Perfect balance between efficiency 


| of operation and economy, the rela- 


tionship of the human to the material, 
is demonstrated in the layouts of the 
Morgan, French Company, Inc., which 
specializes in banks of all sizes— 
large, medium-sized or small. In the 
arrangement of cages, in making easy 
and uninterrupted orbits for customers, 
in the public space, in disposition of 
wickets, this concern has made im- 
portant innovations. It is the origina- 
tor of numerous ingenious devices for 
meeting special problems. The ex- 
terior of buildings designed by them 
are remarkable transcripts of the 
activities within the walls. 

The buildings of that large operator, 
Alfred C. Bossom, show imagination 
and versatility in design as well as a 


profound knowledge of bank engineer- 


ing. The homes of the Trenton Trust, 
of the Liberty Bank, of Buffalo, as 


planned by him, reveal penetrating 
| insight into the civic as well as com- 
| mercial and financial ideals. He is 


now designing a skyscraper, with a 


| bank as the ground floor tenant, that 
is in the spirit of 


America’s first 


| builders, the Mayans. 


Such structures as the splendid 


| homes of the Bowery Savings Bank 


and the Greenwich, of New York City, 
for which the plans were made in the 


| ateliers of York and Sawyer, reveal a 


| 


subtle mastery of both classic archi- 
tecture and of the spectacular Roman- 
esque, as shown in the recently erected 
Federal Reserve Bank in lower Man- 
hattan. This firm is especially noted 
for its rich effects in colored marbles, 
of which it uses so wide a variety for 
floors, and walls, and screens. 

The wide range of Trowbridge & 
Livingston, of New York, as demon- 
strated every day at the corner of 


Broad and Wall Streets, where the 
towering Bankers Trust, the New York 
Stock Exchange, attest their skill in 
large buildings, and the building of 
J. P. Morgan Company is an example 
of this firm’s solution of a_ private 
bank’s problems. In the design of 
structures of massive proportion, such 
as the Mellon Bank of Pittsburgh, the 
Trowbridge and Livingston organi- 
zation handles the classic element with 
consummate art. 

Ready adaptability in grasping all 
the manifold details of banking opera- 
tions, distinguish the designs of Messrs. 
Holmes and Winslow of New York 
City, who have recently designed 
many notable buildings in the West 
and South and supervised their con- 
struction. They have detailed special 
study to the placing of vaults and 
have solved many problems connected 
with the efficient placing of the treas- 
ure citadels of finance. 

Also prominent in the architectural 
field is the St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., whose work, especially in the 
Middle West, is notable. The service 
of this firm is unique, embracing the 
entire work from preliminary sketches 
and plans, through to completion and 
equipment througnout the building. 

Banks of all classes are in the range 
of the Griswold Building Company, 
Inc., which now devotes its entire 
attention to designing. Examples of 
its work grace many of the smaller 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
new building of the Service Trust 
Company of Passaic, New Jersey, a 
two-story structure at a corner, is 
characteristic of Griswold technique. 

To mention the achievements of all 
those who have contributed to that 
most distinctive of arts, American 
bank architecture, would be a far- 
reaching task. We have, however, a 
no finer period of development than 
that which the bank engineer and 
architect are bringing to fruition. 


Pertinent Points of Bank Law 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“The Conflict of Laws” 


CUSTOMER signed a note in 

State No. 1, a bank in State No. 2 
discounted the note, and the rate of 
interest specified was usurious accord- 
ing to the law of State No. 1, but lawful 
in State No. 2. 

“Our state law governs, and the 
note cannot be collected,” the customer 
contended. 

‘‘We discounted the note, advanced 
the cash, and did the business in our 
state, so our law will govern,” the bank 
replied. And the Federal Court so 
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ruled in the case of Leavenworth Bank 
vs. Smoot. 


Ted’s Guardian and Ted’s Money 


ILLIAM PETHYBRIDGE had 

been appointed guardian of Ted 
Champion by the Montana courts, 
deposited Ted’s money in a savings 
account in a Montana bank, and the 
account was entered as “William 
Pethybridge, Guardian of Ted 
Champion.’’ Ted’s money was 
mingled with the bank funds, Pethy- 
bridge made deposits and drew checks 


(Continued on page 44) 
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As Business “Speeds Up” 


Here are important facts: 


1. Today, in this country with its 
17,000,000 telephones, there are 
70,000,000 telephone conversations 
daily. A large part of these deal 
with business matters. 


2. It takes only about thirty seconds, 
on an average, to establish business 
contacts by telephone. 


This tremendous number of calls, with 
the rapidity of their completion, is not 
only an indication of the way modern 
business has “speeded up”, but is also a 
reflection of the part played by the 
telephone in the speeding up process. 


Gathering speed, American business has 
required speed from the agencies which 
serve it, and help to make it great. The 
telephone has kept—if indeed it has not 
set—the pace. 


This nation-wide service and the facilities 
that make it possible underlie Bell System 
Securities. 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


This investment stock can be bought in the 
open market to yteld a good return. Write 
for booklet, ““Some Financial Facts.” 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ne 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway NEW YORK 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


against the account from time to time, 
and when the bank failed the account 
showed a credit balance of $626.66. 

“The account was a trust deposit, 
and I’m entitled to be paid in full as a 
preferred creditor,’’ Pethybridge main- 
tained. 

“The entire assets of the bank 
coming to my hands will be less than 
$2,000,”’ the receiver pointed out. 

“As long as there is $626.66 to pay 
me in full, I’m satisfied, and the 
ordinary creditors can pick the bones,” 
Pethybridge retorted. 

The Montana Supreme Court, how- 
ever, in a recent case reported in 243 
Pacific Reporter, 569, ruled against the 
guardian on the ground that: — 

“The trust relation, which will 
impress upon a deposit the character 
of a special deposit, is not the relation 
existing between the depositor of a 
trust fund and his principal, but that 
existing between the bank and the 
depositor. There are but two kinds of 
deposits —those where the bank be- 
comes a trustee for the depositor, by 
special agreement or through cir- 
cumstances sufficient to create a trust, 
and general deposits, where the bank 
merely becomes a debtor of the 
depositor, and, in the absence of such 
contract or circumstances, a deposit 
will be deemed a general deposit.” 


Quick Action 


[Ff a bank cashes a check with the 

mistaken idea that the drawer has 
sufficient funds, the paying teller 
cannot follow the customer down the 
street and repossess the money. 

“In the absence of fraud on the part 
of the holder, the payment is regarded 
as a finality,’”’ the Maryland Supreme 
Court has ruled. 

Suppose, however, the paying teller 
discovers the error while the customer 
is counting the bills, reaches through 
the wicket and grabs the money. 

Can the customer compel the bank 
to refund? 

This point has not been presented 
in an American courtroom (although 
no doubt it will arise in due time). 
In an English case, which would 
probably be followed here, the court 
ruled in favor of the customer, on the 
ground that when the bank once parts 
with the possession of money, its right 
of “recapture” is gone. 


A Peculiar Will 


BROWN was dead, Black was the 
executor of his will, and Jones was 

questioning the executor. 

“He didn’t name me in his will, did 
he?” Jones asked. 

“No—he had always been quite 
sane,” Black assured him. 

“But there was a clause in it saying 
that ‘any person not named in this my 
will by being overlooked by me, and 
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who the executor feels was an over- 
sight, be provided for liberally, and 
before provision is made for any 
charitable object,’ isn’t there?” Jones 
persisted. 

“You’re right on that point,” Black 
agreed. 

“Well, I’m a person not named in 
the will who has been ‘overlooked,’ 
within the meaning of the will, and 
you're bound to ‘provide’ for me 
liberally as set forth in the wilf,” 
Jones argued. 

“If you wait for me to ‘provide’ for 
you, you'll die in the poorhouse.” 

“T’ll go to the court with it,” Jones 
threatened, was as good as his word. 
But the Georgia Supreme Court ruled 
that he had no case. 

“We are of the opinion that the 
provision is unenforceable, because it 
is too indefinite and too uncertain.” 

In a Massachusetts case a testator 
made a will leaving a part of his 
estate to any of his relatives whom, 
“without reason,” he might have 
overlooked, such as might seem to his 
executors under all the circumstances 
fitting, suitable and proper. ‘“‘Mani- 
festly, this would be a_ practical 
impossibility,”’ said the Massachusetts 
supreme court in refusing to enforce 
this clause of the will. 


The Tender Came Too Late 


ON MONDAY a prospective in- 

vestor bought stock in a national 
bank from the cashier thereof, paid 
over his cash, and received his certifi- 
cate. On Tuesday the new stockholder 
learned that the stock had been sold to 
him by false and fraudulent represen- 
tations on the part of the cashier 
acting for the bank, and on Wednesday 
the stockholder tendered the certificate 
to the bank. 

“The transaction is rescinded for 
fraud, here’s your stock, and I demand 
my cash,”’ the stockholder said. He 
sued the bank and recovered his money. 

In the case of Hood vs. Wallare, 
reported in 182 U.S. 555, the circum- 
stances were practically thesame. The 
stock belonged to the bank, the pur- 
chase price went into the bank’s funds, 
and the stock was sold through the 
fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
bank. In the Hood case, however, the 
stockholder did not tender back his 
stock and start an action at law for the 
recovery of his money until after the 
bank had gone into the hands of a 
receiver. 

“The bank could have restitution 
as long as it was a going concern, but 
I, as receiver, have no authority to do 
so,” the receiver contended, and the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
in his favor. 

“Such tender ‘was an idle ceremony 
and added nothing to the rights of the 
stockholder, for the receiver had no 
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“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


As Business “Speeds Up” 


Here are important facts: 


1. Today, in this country with its 
17,000,000 telephones, there are 
70,000,000 telephone conversations 
daily. A large part of these deal 
with business matters. 


2. It takes only about thirty seconds, 
on an average, to establish business 
contacts by telephone. 


This tremendous number of calls, with 
the rapidity of their completion, is not 
only an indication of the way modern 
business has “speeded up”, but is also a 
reflection of the part played by the 
telephone in the speeding up process. 


Gathering speed, American business has 
required speed from the agencies which 
serve it, and help to make it great. The 
telephone has kept—if indeed it has not 
set—the pace. 


This nation-wide service and the facilities 
that make it possible underlie Bell System 
Securities. 


This investment stock can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ““Some Financial Facts.” 
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against the account from time to time, 
and when the bank failed the account 
showed.a credit balance of $626.66. 

“The account was a trust deposit, 
and I’m entitled to be paid in full as q 
preferred Pethybridge main- 
tained. 

“The eating assets of the bank 
coming to my hands will be less than 
$2,000,”’ the receiver pointed out. 

“As long as there is $626.66 to pay 
me in full, I’m satisfied, and the 
ordinary creditors can pick the bones,” 
Pethybridge retorted. 

The Montana Supreme Court, how- 
ever, in a recent case reported in 243 
Pacific Reporter, 569, ruled against the 
guardian on the ground that: — 

“The trust relation, which will 
impress upon a deposit the character 
of a special deposit, is not the relation 
existing between the depositor of a 
trust fund and his principal, but that 
existing between the bank and the 
depositor. There are but two kinds of 
deposits —those where the bank be- 
comes a trustee for the depositor, by 
special agreement or through cir- 
cumstances sufficient to create a trust, 
and general deposits, where the bank 
merely becomes a debtor of the 
depositor, and, in the absence of such 
contract or circumstances, a deposit 
will be deemed a general deposit.” 


Quick Action 


JF a bank cashes a check with the 

mistaken idea that the drawer has 
sufficient funds, the paying teller 
cannot follow the customer down the 
street and repossess the money. 

“In the absence of fraud on the part 
of the holder, the payment is regarded 
as a finality,’ the Maryland Supreme 
Court has ruled. é 

Suppose, however, the paying teller 
discovers the error while the customer 
is counting the bills, reaches through 
the wicket and grabs the money. 

Can the customer compel the bank 
to refund? 

This point has not been presented 
in an American courtroom (although 
no doubt it will arise in due time). 
In an English case, which would 
probably be followed here, the court 
ruled in favor of the customer, on the 
ground that when the bank once parts 
with the possession of money, its right 
of “recapture” is gone. 


A Peculiar Will 


BROWN was dead, Black was the 
executor of his will, and Jones was 

questioning the executor. 

“He didn’t name me in his will, did 
he?” Jones asked. 

“No—he had always been quite 
sane,”” Black assured him. 

“But there was a clause in it saying 
that ‘any person not named in this my 
will by being overlooked by me, and 
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who the executor feels was an over- 
sight, be provided for liberally, and 
before provision is made for any 
charitable object,’ isn’t there?’”’ Jones 
persisted. 

“You’re right on that point,” Black 
agreed. 

“Well, I’m a person not named in 
the will who has been ‘overlooked,’ 
within the meaning of the will, and 
youre bound to ‘provide’ for me 
liberally as set forth in the will,” 
Jones argued. 

“If you wait for me to ‘provide’ for 
you, you'll die in the poorhouse.” 

“T’]l go to the court with it,” Jones 
threatened, was as good as his word. 
But the Georgia Supreme Court ruled 
that he had no case. 

“We are of the opinion that the 
provision is unenforceable, because it 
is too indefinite and too uncertain.” 

In a Massachusetts case a testator 
made a will leaving a part of his 
estate to any of his relatives whom, 
“without reason,” he might have 
overlooked, such as might seem to his 
executors under all the circumstances 
fitting, suitable and proper. ‘‘Mani- 
festly, this would be a_ practical 
impossibility,” said the Massachusetts 
supreme court in refusing to enforce 
this clause of the will. 


The Tender Came Too Late 


MONDAY a prospective in- 
vestor bought stock in a national 
bank from the cashier thereof, paid 
over his cash, and received his certifi- 
cate. On Tuesday the new stockholder 
learned that the stock had been sold to 
him by false and fraudulent represen- 
tations on the part of the cashier 
acting for the bank, and on Wednesday 
the stockholder tendered the certificate 
to the bank. 

“The transaction is rescinded for 
fraud, here’s your stock, and I demand 
my cash,” the stockholder said. He 
sued the bank and recovered his money. 

In the case of Hood vs. Wallare, 
reported in 182 U.S. 555, the circum- 
stances were practically thesame. The 
stock belonged to the bank, the pur- 
chase price went into the bank’s funds, 
and the stock was sold through the 
fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
bank. In the Hood case, however, the 
stockholder did not tender back his 
stock and start an action at law for the 
recovery of his money until after the 
bank had gone into the hands of a 
receiver, 

“The bank could have restitution 
as long as it was a going concern, but 
I, as receiver, have no authority to do 
so,” the receiver contended, and the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
in his favor. ; 

“Such tender ‘was an idle ceremony 
and added nothing to the rights of the 
stockholder, for the receiver had no 
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EPOSITORIES equipped to adver- 
tise that “‘standard”’ of safety, do 
attract business—and hold it. Bankers 


who know will tell you so. The busi- Tea 
ness-building value of these boxes is bares 
alone worth the price of the equipment. pa 
a ae 
ur oor et: 
Operates Like A Vault Door Tar 
Here, the protection you offer your a2 i 
customers safeguards also your respon- a 
sibility. Should access to your vault Qe 
be effected, ‘‘Four-Lock-Door” Safe 
Deposit Boxes will present the im- if ; 
pregnability of a series of vault doors. ridin’ 
“‘Four-Lock-Doors”’ will not yield to 14 
lock-punching or hinge-sawing. Com- feet 
pare the time element of this with the a 
time required for ‘“‘punching”’ ordinary ad 
boxes and you will see the wisdom of —- 
providing the safest and best. NAO | 
FRE Engineering Service 
Renting Co-operation 
Highly specialized safe deposit engineers WSS. 
will give you their recommendations ks) 
for the planning of your vault and its a 
: equipment. We frequently effect 
146% substantial savings to the banker. You ISO 
will profit by our experience. With 
3 every installation of Invincible equip- 
a ment, advertising assistance is given. . 
IS 162 
Write For This Book 
Every banker or bank architect interested in 
; bank equipment will find our book on ‘‘Four- aS 
“ls 4 Lock-Door”’ Safe Deposit Boxes a helpful 
reference. Write for a copy today. 
CHOP Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
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Brighten-ALL brightens as it cleans clean and WIPES 
DRY. Even tarnish and ink spots are permanently re- 
moved by Brighten-ALL. 


Send for trial gal. Deliveries made from nearest distribut- 


ing point. Mi nded if not tly as represented. 
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certificate,” said the court without 
deciding that the stockholder might 
not have a remedy in equity as dis- 
tinguished from an action at law. 


“In a Representative Capacity” 


IF John D. Rockefeller signs a note 
or check in his own name, it may be 


collected from him personally if not 


for too large an amount. If he signs 
it “Standard Oil Company,” per John 
D. Rockefeller, then he is said to sign 
in a “representative capacity,” and is 
not personally liable. 

On the other hand, if he is not 


authorized to sign for the Standard 
Oil Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is not liable, but Mr. Rockefeller 
is liable personally. 

Suppose, now, that Mr. Rockefeller 
signs the negotiable instruments in 
the name of the Standard Oil Company 
without authorization, and the holder 
of the paper takes it with the knowledge 
that it was signed without authori- 
zation. Can the holder collect from 
Mr. Rockefeller personally in_ this 
case? 

This point was passed on by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court in a case 
reported in 200 Northwestern Reporter, 
300 where the court ruled against the 
holder. 

““As a general rule, a person who 
executes a promissory note in a 
representative capacity without 
authority becomes personally liable 
thereon. But it is also a well settled 
rule that where the payee of a note, 
executed by a person in a representative 
capacity, took it with knowledge that 
it was executed without authority, he 
cannot enforce it against the person 
who so executed it,” said the court. 


The Disputed Deposit 


xX HAD deposited $1,000 in the 
River Bank, and the next day Y 
came in and said he owned the money. 
“That’s your privilege,” the bank 
told him. “You fellows can fight it 
out in court, and the winner takes the 
cash.” 

Suppose, however, that the bank 
itself sets up the claim that Y owns 
the money. 

“The presumption is that the de- 
posit’s mine, and the bank can’t 
question my title,” X contends, and 
the Louisiana courts have upheld him 
in the case of Graham vs. Williams, 
21 La. Ann. 594. 


“We Consent and Agree” 


CERTAIN Indiana note provided: 

“And we consent and agree that 
after this obligation shall have become 
due, the time of payment thereof may 
be extended from time to time, by any 
one or more of us, without even the 
knowledge or consent of the other or 
others of us, and in case of such 
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extension and notwithstanding the 
same, we shall and will remain and 
continue liable thereon, as if no such 
extension had been so made.”’ 

The question was whether this 
clause rendered the note non-negotiable, 
and the Supreme Court of Indiana ruled 
in the affirmative (in Wayne County 
National Bank vs Cook, 127 N.E. 
773), on the ground that, “It is true 
that the courts of some other states 
have declared the law otherwise, but 
the weight of authority is in harmony 
with the Indiana rule.’ 


Holding the Interest 


[F A is the fortunate possessor of a 

bank account, and B gets a judg- 
ment against him, B may _ under 
certain circumstances “‘garnishee’’ the 
bank deposit, and apply it to the 
satisfaction of his debt. 

Suppose, however, that the bank 
deposit calls for $4,000 and there is 
accrued interest amounting to another 
$1,000. 

“Your garnishee order altached the 
principal of the account, but not the 
accrued interest. We'll pay you the 
principal but A will stand behind us in 
fighting a lawsuit on the interest,” 
the bank tells B. 

Is B safe in going ahead and fighting 
out the question in court? 

“Whatever binds the principal binds 
that which is inseparable from the 
principal,” says the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in ruling in 
favor of B in a similar case. 


The ‘Prohibitory” Loan 


Si’ TE statutes frequently provide 

that a bank shall not make a loan 
on a pledge of its own stock, so that if 
A owns 10 shares of bank stock, he 
cannot borrow money from the bank 
and “put up” the stock as collateral 
security. Suppose, however, that B 
holds no stock in the bank, borrows 
A’s stock, and tenders it to the bank as 
collateral for a loan to B. 

Can the bank safely make a loan 
in this case? 

The Connecticut Supreme Courtruled 
on this point in the case of Vansands 
vs. Middlesex bank, reported in 26 
Conn. 144, and arrived at an affimative 
conclusion. 


“Six Acres of Cotton” 


AND I each own an undivided 

half interest in the cotton growing 
on the twelve acres that we called the 
‘John Moore Lease.’ I'll give you a 
chattel mortgage on my part,” the 
Arkansas customer suggested, and the 
Arkansas bank took the chattel mort- 
gage on “Six acres of cotton growing 
on the John Moore Lease.” 

Then the customer sold the same 
cotton to a cotton company, which 
knew that the bank held a chattel 
mortgage, the bank sued the cotton 
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No Peeping Tom’ can decipher 
the contents of 
this Envelope 


Is Your Mail Private or Public? 


What would your customers say if you used postcards for 
Note-due and Overdraft Notices and for confirming sales and 
purchase orders of Stocks handled by you? Such an offensive 
breach of confidence probably would result in your losing every 
customer on your books. 


Do you know that when enclosed in ordinary envelopes these 
Notices and Confirmations can be read almost as easily as if printed 
on postcards, simply by holding them up before a strong light; 
while heavy and colored envelopes that are impervious to light 
can be quickly transparentized with a few drops of gasoline 
without leaving any trace of such tampering? 


No customer of yours wants to receive mail from you which any “Peeping 
Tom” can decipher by reading through the envelope. This country-wide need 
for a Bankers’ private one-piece window envelope is what prompted us to 
develop the new SAVADRES-OBSKURA (patent pending). 


The SAVADRES-OBSKURA one-piece window envelope renders your 
mail absolutely confidential so far as reading through it is concerned—it cannot 
be deciphered by prying eyes even when holding it before a strong light, nor 
by the gasoline method, thus safeguarding your customers’ private business 
transactions with you. 


Please write for samples and prices of the SAVADRES- 
OBSKURA, the Banker's best one-piece window envelope for 
private mail. You can then judge for yourself their splendid merit. 


Made in standard sizes of strong, durable stock. Address Dept. “B” 


EAGLE ENVELOPE COMPANY 


1322-28 So. Wabash Avenue, Telephone Calumet 3393, Chicago, Illinois 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


The BEST 


is not too good 


for YOUR bank 


pleasing distinction are 
imparted to your letterheads, 
checks, drafts, etc., when 
artistically designed and cor- 
rectly lithographed. 


Each new order sent us is first 
given careful consideration by 
our art department in order 
to develop a style that shall 
convey the impression desired. 


Send for your portfolio of un- 
usual see what 


we have done for others. 


2939 Benton Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Think. . 


When You 


e that Bankers are a factor in some way or 
other, to every business transaction that takes 
place, then you realize their importance. 


The Burroughs Clearing House offers you 
a medium that reaches EVERY bank in 


the United States and Canada. 


Here is a market of great potential value. 


Tue Burroucus CLEARING HousE 


Burroughs Avenue at Second Blvd. 


DETROIT 
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company in the Arkansas courts, and 
lost on the ground that the chattel] 
mortgage was “void for uncertainty,” 

“A chattel mortgage covering crops 
growing on a certain number of acres 
in a larger tract, without specifying 
particularly the part intended, is void 
for uncertainty,” said the court in 
laying down the general rule. 


Hand-writing Unknown 


A BANK was suing the maker on a 

note payable to the bank, the note 
when produced in court, had several 
payments indorsed on the back, but 
there was no signature and no proof 
of the handwriting. 

““You’re bound to prove that the 
indorsements are in the handwriting 
of some official of the bank,” the bank’s 
lawyer argued. 

“No, the presumption is that they 
were made by you, and you can prove 
the contrary, if you can,” the maker’s 
lawyer maintained, and the Indiana 
courts ruled in his favor in 16 Ind. 444, 


An Extension of Time 


IF A bank agrees to extend the time 

on a past due note for thirty days, 
then the agreement is not binding on 
the bank, as there is no legal “‘consider- 
ation” for the bank’s promise. 

On the other hand, if the customer 
pays the bank one dollar for the 
extension, this payment is a sufficient 
consideration to hold the bank. 

An interesting situation arises when 
the customer pays the interest on an 
overdue note, and the bank agrees to 
extend the time. 

“The payment of the interest was a 
sufficient legal consideration,” the cus- 
tomer contends. 

“The payment of interest that you 
were legally bound to pay in any case 
cannot be called a consideration,” is 
the bank’s argument. 

The Michigan Supreme Court has 
ruled on this point in the bank’s favor 
in the case of Ferris vs. Johnston, 138 
Mich. 227. 


A Bold Forgery 


ie IS very elementary law that a 
bank which pays a forged check 
drawn by one of its own depositors 
cannot recover the amount paid from 
the holder, when the latter acted in 
good faith, upon the theory that it was 
the duty of the bank to know the 
signatures of its own depositors. 

At the same time the courts have 
ruled that a holder who by his own 
negligence has assisted in the per- 
petration of a forgery may be com- 
pelled to refund the amount received, 
a rule which is illustrated by a Texas 
decision where the evidence showed 
that A bought goods from B, and in 
B’s presence, signed C’s name to a 
check. B, without notifying the bank 
of this important fact, collected the 
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check, which was a forgery, as A had 
no authority to sign C’s name. 

In this case the court ruled that the 
bank could compel B to refund the 
money received. 


A Prompt Suit 


‘THE River Bank held A’s note 
indorsed by B. The note fell due 
and was dishonored on Monday, notice 
of dishonor was mailed to B-Monday 
afternoon, and by the course of post 
the notice could not reach B before 
Wednesday afternoon. Tuesday morn- 
ing the bank sued B. 

Was the suit premature? 

In the case of Shed vs. Brett (1 
Pick. 401) the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ruled in favor of the bank. 


Ten Per Cent 


A TEXAS bank sued the maker on a 

note calling for interest at 10 per 
cent and a 10 per cent attorney’s fee, 
and the jury had brought in a verdict 
in favor of the bank. 

“Now, we’re entitled to a judgment 
for the principal, 10 per cent interest, 
and a 10 per cent attorney’s fee on 
principal and interest combined,” the 
bank’s lawyer contended, and the 
Texas courts so ruled in 68 S.W. 711. 


Near the Station 


“you can have the potatoes in the 

Brown ware house to apply on my 
overdue note,” the Maine customer 
said. The Maine bank took the pota- 
toes, and a third party claimed them 
under a chattel mortgage. 

“My mortgage covers 13,500 bushels 
of potatoes in a potato warehouse 
near the B. & A. Railroad at Winter- 
port,” the third party pointed out. 

“The location isn’t described 
definitely enough to make your chattel 
mortgage binding,” the bank con- 
tended, and. the Federal Court so 
ruled in Connors vs. Bank, 214 Federal 
Reporter, 847. 


The Irritation of Mr. Polly 


FRANK PARTRIDGE, of the Citi- 
zens Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, has no use for memory ex- 
perts. He has been called Mr. 
Pheasant, Mr. Quail, Mr. Duck, Mr. 
Swan, and Mr. Pelican. The last 
straw came a few days ago when a 
man called him on the phone and 

said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Ostrich.” 
—American Banker. 


Not to Say Extravagant 


HE man who writes the bank’s ad- 

vertisement is far more liberal than 
the one you’go to for a loan. —Claude 
Callan, in Commerce Pulse, Commerce 
Trust Company Kansas City. 
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VAULT DooRS, series 600 and 1000 embody 
more new, thoroughly modern protective features 
than ever before have been included in a vault door of 
standard manufacture. Outstanding among these 
features are devices that give greater protection— 


against Daylight Holdup 

The Diebold Daylight ,Automatic Locking Device 
automatically locks the pressure system so that the 
door may not be closed and bolts operated to imprison 


rsonnel and patrons in the vault. Patented by 
Diebold and secured only on Diebold Vault Doors. 


against Oxy-Acetylene Torch 

The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device operates 
within a few seconds after application of a torch to any 
section of the door. Tested and approved by Under- 
writers Laboratories of Chicago. Obtains a reduction 


in your insurance ratings. A patented, exclusive 
Diebold feature. 


Reduce Installation Costs of 
Electric Alarm Systems 

Accepted by all leading Electric Protection Manu- 
facturers. * be connected to any system at will. 


| Coupon Brings Additional In- ] 
formation Without Obligation 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, OHI0 
Send us additional information about your new series 600 and 1000 Diebold Vault Doors. 
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Actual test shows 


the Superiority 
of Calendar Bank 


The Bank 
That Teaches Systematic 
and Persistent Saving 


In an actual test conducted by the 
savings department of one of the 
largest banks in the northwest (name 
furnished upon request) the Calendar 
Bank proved that it is three times as 
effective as its nearest competitor in 
bringing in deposits after the account 
is opened. 


This bank offered its prospective 
depositors their choice of either of the 
four banks referred to below—four of 
the best known savings devices on the 
market. 


Read what the manager of the sav- 
ings department said regarding the test: 


“Of 136 banks given out, 61 were Calendar 
Banks, 58 were a bank which we will call ‘A’, 
13 a bank we shall call ‘B’ and 4 a bank we 
shall call 


“The Calendar Bank and bank ‘A’ being 
the greatest in demand show the most 
effective comparison. 


“From 61 Calendar Banks, 61 deposits 
were made in the test period while from 
the 58 ‘A’ banks only 25 deposits could be 
credited to the use of the bank.”’ 

“The average deposit from the Calendar 
Banks was $12.00 and that of Bank ‘A’, 
$10.00. 

“*These figures are the result of a very care- 
ful analysis and we believe they reflect the 
difference in results which may be expected 
aoe J the use of the various kinds of home 


This test showed $732.00 in deposits from 
the Calendar Bank and $250.00 from its 
nearest competitor. In other words, the 
Calendar Bank is worth three times as 
much as its competitor. 


The Calendar Banks are 
Not Expensive. Write for 
our Revised Price List 


Sample Banks Sent 
on Request 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 


Plankinton Building 
* Milwaukee, Wis. 


OST of us fathers learn, sooner 
or later, how it feels to send 
one or more of our offspring away 
to a strange city. In such an event 
we naturally have considerable 
anxiety, for we cannot help wondering 
whether or no everything will turn 
out all right. We realize that an inex- 
perienced son or daughter can easily 
be discouraged by meeting the wrong 
people at the start. 
Last fall one of my daughters pre- 
pared to take her departure for a uni- 
versity town in a distant state. Not 


_ long after she mailed her application 
_ for enrollment, a letter came from one 
| of the banks in the university town. 


friendly, 


well-chosen words the 


_ letter invited my daughter to come 


directly to the bank upon her arrival 
and open an account. 

That letter pleased me greatly. The 
average banker I regard as a man of 
high ideals and sound judgment. He 
usually is kind-hearted, a man who 
likes to give young people encourage- 
ment. He is just the sort of business 
man to whom a young woman in a 


_ strange city should feel free to go for 


good advice. Hence the letter made 
me feel that here was a bank that 
would fulfil my daughter’s require- 
ments unusually well. 

At Christmas season my daughter 
came home for the holidays, and so I 
will let her report. 

“By the way, Dad,” she began, “‘you 
remember the bank that wrote the 
letter. Well, I decided to go there the 
first thing and deposit my check. I 
was scared stiff when I got to the 
university town —strange town, strange 
people, strange everything. First 
thing I did, really, was to find a 
secluded spot in the railway station 
and have a little weep. Then I picked 
up my grip and started for the bank. 

“While I was waiting my turn at the 
window, I took out their letter and 
read it again. It was so friendly that 
it warmed my heart. It gave me more 
courage and eased my homesickness, 
and made me almost cheerful. When 
the chance came, I went to the receiv- 
ing teller’s window, smiled at him my 
sweetest and said: 

Laura Blaine, from Campbell, 
California. Your bank wrote me a 
nice letter and asked me to deposit 
my money with you. So here I am.’ 

“The teller looked kind of startled, 
cleared his throat two or three times. 
pulled at his collar,as though it were 
choking him, and finally stammered. 

““*Why, yes, I believe our publicity 
department did send out some letters. 
Ahem! Let’s see. Well, now, I suppose 
you'd like to open an account. Er, 
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The Patron Comments 


By JOHN D. BLAINE 


ahem! Is that it? 
for you?’ 

‘Meanwhile I was standing there 
with my own friendliness oozing out 
until I'd have given anything in the 
world to be somewhere else. But I 
handed over my check, received a pass 
book, listened to the teller make some 
trite and belated remarks about being 
glad to have my account, and went out. 

“Every time I went back after that 
they treated me as a total stranger, 
let me lead in all the conversation, 
looked down at the marble or over 
my head, and made me wish I hadn’t 
spoken. When I go back after the 
holidays, I'll try a different bank.” 

As I listened to her story, I felt that 
I could read a good deal between the 
lines. Undoubtedly her account of her 
cool reception was grossly exaggerated. 
And isn’t that so exactly true to what 
we know from experience about the 
reactions of a patron? If business 
people are not so cordial as expected, 
the patron sees the situation distorted 
out of its real proportions. 

How true to human nature, even 
our own natures. Although I have had 
a generation of practical experience 
and consider myself a reasonable man, 
I occasionally, even now, feel a chill 
with the reception I receive at some 
business institutions. And I suspect 
that I still exaggerate the importance 
of fancied inattention. 

And yet let’s look at it from my 
daughter’s viewpoint. She had recived 
a cordial invitation, and she expected 
a cordial reception to match. That, 
I believe, is the important point. In- 
deed, the invitation was extra cordial. 
Naturally, she expected the reception 
to be extra cordial also. In that 
respect she was right. Unless advertis- 
ing and service are of the same quality, 
results are apt to be bad. That their 
quality be the same, is the universal 
demand. 


What can we do 


HEREFOBRE the incident is not un- 

important. It happens, too, that my 
daughter came back from her half- 
year’s work with straight “A” in all 
subjects. Which proves that she is a 
pretty intelligent girl. I was inter- 
ested to know if she had any concrete 
suggestions; so I asked: 

*“How would you have liked to have 
them treat you?” 

She answered, ““They knew, within 
a few days, when students were to be 
expected. Why didn’t the teller have 


at hand a list of the names of those to’ 


whom the letter had been mailed — 
have that list right at hiselbow? Then 
he would have known more about the 


person he was talking to. And why 
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didn’t he have a copy of the letter 
itself pasted on a card and hung up 
before him, so that he could refresh his 
memory on what they said to me by 
mail. 

“But even more important, every- 
body with any gumption knows that 
the proper and friendly thing to do is 
to give the newcomer an introduction. 
The receiving teller could introduce 
the new patron to the paying teller, or 
perhaps even to the manager of the 
bank. That sort of thing is highly 
complimentary. They should have 
been coached on what to do beforehand, 
and been right up on their toes.” 

Well, this present generation talks 
with a good deal of punch! 

At any rate, the incident has a 
broader application than merely to 
university towns. The practice of 
mailing letters to new prospects, even 
before they arrive in our city, is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. That 
plan I used in a mercantile business 
for many years. For its special pur- 
pose it proved to be the most effective 
idea that I ever used, and it should be 
equally good for bringing newcomers 
into a bank. 

My interest here, however, is that 
of a patron and parent of future 
patrons. As with most fathers, bank 
service means something to me in 
more ways than one. For the good of 
the general cause, then, more and 
better business for all of us, I pass 
these ideas along for whatever they 
may be worth. 


And Another Patron > 
Speaks 
By DORCAS WEBSTER 


HE Liberty National Bank, of 

Syracuse, N. Y., recently carried 
an advertisement with the caption 
“By a Fraction of an Inch.” An ex- 
planatory paragraph beneath read as 
follows: 

“There is a spot in Glacier Park 
where a fraction of an inch determines 
whether a falling drop of water will 
find its way to the Pacific Ocean, to 
the Gulf of Mexico, or to Hudson’s 
Bay.” 

The rest of that advertisement is 
not relevant to the point of this article, 
but that much expresses exceptionally 
well, how easy it is to lose the con- 
fidence of a bank patron by some trifle 
which would seem to be no more than 
the fraction of an inch. 

For several reasons, a checking ac- 
count which I had carried for some 
time, was practically discontinued. 
That is, my balance was drawn down 
to a very small sum —of between one 
and two dollars. This amount was 
deliberately left to keep the account 
open should I decide that I would like 


to use it at some future time. This 
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this one free book 
... 4 guides to better bookkeeping 


*‘What weight of paper should we 


use for this loose leaf form ?”’ 


**How should we rule up the paper, 


for greatest efficiency ?”’ 


“What size should the form be, for 


greatest economy ?”’ 


““What paper is the most suitable for 


this record ?”’ 


HESE are questions you are 
called upon to answerconstant- 
ly. Parsons has prepared a free book 
to help you. As the illustration shows 
it is indexed for quick reference. 
In this book there are actual sam- 
ples of substances No. 16, 20, 24, 28, 
32, 36 to enable you to choose the 
most suitable weight. Printed speci- 
mens of standard rulings will suggest 
the correct way to lay out each form. 
The list of stock sizes will guide you 
in buying economically. 
This book also contains 


ledger book of the “‘spring’’ in the 
pages at the binding end, giving each 
page a flat, perfect writing surface. 

Compare the Parsons Defendum 
samples in this book with the ledger 
paper you now use and notice the 
difference. Parsons Defendum has 
an easier writing surface; erases 
easier and clearer; and is tougher in 
texture, guaranteeing a permanent 
record of your transactions. Use 
buff for ease on the eyes. 

You will want this free Parsons 
book for your own bank. 


samples of the Parsons 
Perfect Hinge. Users of 
loose leaf systems will 
appreciate the way this 
Parsons feature relieves a 


Parsons 


Defendum Ledger 


a Better Business Paper 


Address 
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USE BETTER PAPER 


The coupon below, filled 
out and mailed today, will 
bring you a copy by return 
mail. Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
Send me free copy of Defendum Ledger book 


My 


Firm name. 
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The protection 
yousecure by using 
checkson National 


Safety Paper has 
been tested by 56 
The 
=| results of this half- 


years of use. 


4 century’s test are 


4 clearlyindicated by 
the fact that today 


4 the majority of 


banks and trust 


companies in the 
= 

chief financial cen- 

| ters use this paper. 

Zs Ask your lithographer for 
z= S checks on National 
SSS Safety Paper 

E—-<<4 George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 

SS 61 Broadway, New York 

= 4 National Safety Paper is also made 
om ‘ in Canada by George La Monte 
= & Son Lid., Toronto 
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small and inactive account stood for 
a year or more. If the same bank I 
had and still have, a savings bank or 
interest account. But the two de- 
partments are entirely distinct and 
separate. 

As Christmas approached, and I 
met people who were rather enthusi- 
astic over the Christmas Club idea, I 
began to think of what I would like to 
do one year hence, or when the 
Christmas season of 1927 arrives. I 
could see the value of a Christmas 
Club in holding the depositor to regular 
savings, but my own ideas were a bit 
ambitious, and after giving the matter 
a little thought, I decided to run my 
own Christmas Club. That is, I 
would make a weekly deposit in this 
account which was now inactive —each 
time putting away as much as I could 
conveniently spare toward a fund to 
be used when the holiday season came 
round again, for gifts and possibly a 
nice trip which I had long desired to 
take as a Christmas present to myself. 

When I had drawn my checking 
account down to the amount men- 
tioned, I had left my book at the bank 
to be balanced. So I supposed that 
all I had to do was to go in and make 
my initial deposit and get my book. 

I sent a member of my family to 
transact the business for me, and was 
astonished when she returned with the 
report that I had no balance there, and 
there was no book there. The ex- 
planation had been made her that the 
entire account had been closed out 
and the balance, if any, transferred to 
the savings account in the interest de- 
partment. 

I consulted my interest pass book 
and found that no such transfer had 
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been made, and as I was absolutely 
positive that I had a small balance 
there, I took opportunity at once to 
call at this bank and to insist that | 
be given credit as was my due. Again 
politely but firmly I was informed that 
the account had been closed out. 

The bookkeeping department was 
consulted, and they were as certain 
as I, that I didn’t have a penny. 

I might have gone away from the 
window with an apologetic, “I must 
have been mistaken then’ —but I 
knew I wasn’t, and moreover I didn’t 
like to be put in the position of appear- 
ing to want something that didn’t 
belong to me, even if it were a very 
small sum. 

So I didn’t budge, and in two or 
three minutes a bookkeeper came out 
to say that the account had been lo- 
cated, although the book couldn’t be 
found. 

I was very hesitant about renewing 
the activity of that account in that 
bank, although I did so rather than 
appear to be nursing a grouch. But 
the thought now lurking in the back 
of my mind is, how many other mis- 
takes has that bank made in various 
affairs of mine that it has handled and 
is handling, and will it not be better 
for me to entrust such matters as I 
may have to another banking insti- 
tution which seems to be more accurate 
and I might say, considerate. 

Thus by the fraction of an inch is 
confidence sometimes shaken. The 
public expects and has a right to 
expect accuracy of its banks, and while 
a bank management is dependent upon 
its employees, rather close supervision 
should make unnecessary mistakes 
very rare indeed. 


Consider the Trade Acceptance 


(Continued from page 24) 


through the influence of banks. If 
business in general can be brought to 
see the trade acceptance as it is used 
in Europe, strictly following the sale 
of the bill of goods which originates 
the transaction, paid promptly on the 
due date, and actually representing a 
genuine and self-liquidating commer- 
cial transaction, then the intent of the 
re-discounting privilege in the Federal 
Reserve Act will have been achieved. 


If, on the other hand, the trade’ 


acceptance is to be used for any and 
every debt owing, and often for the 
weaker ones, then it will become 
actually less valuable than a promis- 
sory note. 

Of course a note is far better than 
the open book debt. It places the obli- 
gation in proper legal form, establishes 
prima facie evidence of the debt, and 
is free from personal defenses and 
equities when in the hands of a holder 
in due course. The trade acceptance, 


however, can be made even better 
than a note, for it is payable at the 
acceptor’s bank and chargeable to his 
account without further presentment, 
and presumably carries the assurance 
that the obligation rests upon a self- 
liquidating sale of merchandise. 

We may well, as bankers, do all the 
missionary work possible to place the 
trade acceptance in the position it 
deserves. 


$326,000,000 of Savings 
in Michigan Banks 


SAVINGS deposits in the twenty- 

nine Michigan banks reporting to 
the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict on December 1, 1926, amounted 
to $326,490,971. This was 4 per cent 


below the total for November 1, 1926, 
but was 3.3 per cent above the figure 
for December 1, 1925. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bank in the Garage 


Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


over a bridge structure which will 
connect the two buildings at each 
floor over the present alleys separating 
the two properties. 

Having completed their business in 
the bank building, they may return 
to their cars and drive away. without 
having had to cross a congested street 
on foot, worry about any parking 
regulation, or the heartbreaking hunt 
for a parking place that faces every 
automobilist today in the downtown 
section of Detroit. 

Preferential storage rates will be 
given to office-tenants of the bank 
buildings. Customers of the First 
National Bank and the Central Savings 
Bank, who are not tenants of the build- 
ing, will be able to use the garage while 
transacting business in the bank, a 
small charge being made if the car 
remains in the garage over a specified 
time limit. 

The garage building, it is planned, 
will have a number of flocrs devoted 
to office space, but the bank itself will 
provide for its own expansion by build- 
ing its proposed addition on the 60- 
foot site facing Cadillac Square and 
adjoining the present bank building, 
and now occupied by an army goods 
store. 

The bank’s garage will be of the 
ramp type, with auxiliary elevator 
equipment. It will follow in archi- 
tectural design the lines of the present 
banking structure that was built on 
the site of the old Pontchartrain Hotel. 


In Appreciation of Gallant 
rvice 


(CHRISTMAS presents in the form 

of expensive watches were presented 
Friday by George B. Judson, president 
of the Bank of Detroit, to a police 
officer and a bank guard whose accu- 
rate shooting frustrated an attempt to 
hold up one of the bank’s branches, 
killing one bandit and wounding two 
others. 

The bank guard is Albert A. Coffer 
who routed the bandits from the bank 
by heavy shotgun and revolver fire 
from his steel turret despite a bom- 
bardment of revolver bullets several 
of which came within six inches of the 
turret aperture. Two bandits fell 
under Coffer’s fire but regained their 
feet and with their companion retreated 
from the bank only to encounter 
Patrolman Dombecky. 

The dead bandit was Carl D. Porter. 
His brother Arnold, was wounded and 
captured. The two were identified as 
the bandits who obtained $2,100 from 
a branch of the Peninsular State 
Bank, Detroit, on March 4, 1926. Neil 
Porter, a cousin of Carl and Arnold, 


} 
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of workmanship and materials. 


The ] First Unit of the 13-Story Bank and Office Building for the Bank of 
Bay Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 


HIS construction progress photograph was taken shortly after 
the hurricane and demonstrates the splendid manner in which 
the building withstood the storm. The exterior of the structure 
was virtually undamaged and the structural framing plumb and in 
perfect alignment. All of which is convincing proof of the integrity 
of Weary and Alford design and construction, and a gratifying testi- 
monial to the foresight and wisdom of the Owner who buys the best 


Design, Enginewing Serves 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


also was wounded. He escaped, but 
was captured laterinthesouth. Arnold 
and Neil are awaiting trial. 

The watches given by Mr. Judson 
to Dombecky and Coffer bore the 
inscription: “Presented by the Bank 
of Detroit in appreciation of gallant 
service, Oct. 29, 1926.” 


A Separate Coupon 
Window 


HE Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chicago has a separate coupon 
window. Any customer depositing 


coupons on either a savings or a check- 
ing account must make up a separate 
coupon deposit ticket and deposit the 
coupons at this window. 

In the case of a savings account, a 
receipt is given for the coupons and 
the entry in the pass book is made at 
the savings window. 


Optimism 
Optimistic thought for today: Only 
48 more weeks and the old 1927 
Christmas Savings check will be ripe. 
—C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Banker Looks at the 


Movies 
(Continued from page 11) 

the bankers’ viewpoint by incorporat- 
ing in them a first-floor and court 
arrangement that will lend itself to 
division into individual shops, the rent 
of which is a big factor as security for 
joans. Grauman’s has such an ar- 
rangement. Although the theater 
building itself is of little value as 
security for a loan, the various shops 
fronting on the court that leads from 
the street to the building are excellent 
investments. 

The general utility moving picture 
house is the most conservative, Mr. 
Sucher points out. By that he means 
the building that can, with a slight 
change, be transformed into a practical 
vaudeville house, or switched back to 
moving pictures. The “freak” house 
cannot be thus converted. 

The independent exhibitor is a poor 
credit risk. Not because he is unre- 
liable, but because of the trend toward 
chain ownership of moving picture 
houses. 

“It is but a matter of time,”’ declares 
Mr. Sucher, “‘that there will be no 
first-class picture houses independently 
owned. There will always be those ten 
and fifteen-cent houses on back streets 
where old and cheap films may find the 
light of day; but the average exhibitor 
who backs this type of house will be 
but little more reliable than the original 
adventurer in the industry.” 


SOME large production companies 

have gone into the theater business 
because they believed they could get 
a better showing of their pictures at 
less waste of time and money. Others 
have comparatively recently become 
exhibitors as well as producers in order 
to be certain of an outlet for their 
pictures. 

There is the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer- 
Loew combination, assuring a steady 
exhibition of M-G-M pictures and a 
constant supply of high class produc- 
tions for Loew’s chain of theaters. 
The organization which Mr. Schenck 
heads has just recently begun its 
chain, which calls for a theater of the 
highest rank in every key city of the 
United States. Grauman’s Egyptian 
in Hollywood, recently purchased at 
something over $1,000,000, is the first 
link. Another structure is in the course 
of construction on Broadway, Los 
Angeles, to cost a like sum. As arule, 
the organization is buying building 
sites, in preference to going houses, on 
which to erect its own buildings. 

“The local theater of the future will 
be in much the same category as the 
local unit of national store chains,” 
Says Mr. Sucher. best-managed 
of these units will bank with local 
houses, not only depositing their daily 


Fifty-five 


indefinitely into a bag. 


express at our expense. 


a liberal allowance for it. 


The Latest Abbott Coin 
Counting Machine 


Model No. 2 


MODEL No. 2 will count and package Pennies, Nickels, 
Dimes, Quarters and Halves, can be set to lock automatically 
when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins have been counted, or will count 


This is an improvement over the old Abbott “Lightning” 
Coin Counting Machine which has been manufactured for 15 
years and is in use by thousands throughout the United States. 
The new Model 2 has a larger coin pan and placing the machine 
on cast-iron legs instead of a wood baseboard eliminates the noise. 


We will send one of these machines by prepaid express on 
ten days’ free trial with the distinct understanding that if it does 
not come fully up to your requirements it may be returned by 


We will take your old machine in part payment making you 


Abbott Coin Counter.Company 
143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
NEW YORK 


receipts but negotiating loans as well. 
When a local theater of a chain wants 
to sell bonds or other securities, local 
banks will be the logical channels for 
selling, because local people know more 
of the future of the enterprise than 
outsiders. Local theater investments 
will be doubly conservative, however, 
because of the resources of the organi- 
zation of which the local house is a 
unit. 

“The day of ‘gambling’ in the mov- 
ing picture business is past, especially 
from the standpoint of the local ex- 
hibitor or theater. However, there 
always will be an element of risk in 
production, because the producer can- 
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not always guess his public’s mind in 
advance.” 

Increasing real estate values are 
having a profound influence on the 
moving picture business, too, he points 
out. Just as the good ten-cent show of 
a few years ago is only a myth now, so 
will be the first-class fifty-cent show 
a few years hence. Because the value 
of downtown property doubles every 
few years, it will be but a matter of 
time that the average theater will 
entail such a tremendous investment 
for the building site that admittance 
prices will have to be greatly increased 
in order to absorb the extra overhead. 
Seating capacity cannot be increased 
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{ Bandits know that, unlike most 

systems of daylight defense, there 

is no delay in the action of Federal 
as. 


4 This offensive weapon is instantly 
released from a battery of gas guns, 
flooding the entire lobby and mak- 
ing it impossible for the bandits to 
operate. 


§ Bandits know, too, that there is 
no chance of shielding themselves 
among innocent bystanders from 
Federal Gas as they can from bullets. 
The gas has no injurious effects, 
and there is, therefore, no hesitancy 
in its use. 


4 And through indorsement and 
recommendation by the Under- 


1631 Liberty Avenue 


The One Means 


of daylight protection 
which bandits fear — 


FEDERAL GAS 


writers Laboratories, an installation 
of Federal Gas Equipment, Model 
“Y™, will reduce your insurance 
rates. 


§| Truly, Federal Gas affords more 
protection per dollar of investment 
than any other known means of 
protection today 


{| This most modern and effective 
weapon of defense, which can be 
depended upon for complete safety 
and protection, is fully described in 
an interesting booklet, “Beating the 
Bandit.” is booklet has been 
written especially for executives 
responsible for the protection of 
money and securities, and will be 
sent upon request. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, Indianapolis 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas City and St. Louis 


Life is a school 


in which we must 
study to succeed 


Study the Banker 
influence to discover 
sound merchandising 


then advertise in 


Tue Burroucus CLEARING House 


| BURROUGHS AVENUE AT SECOND BLVD. DETROIT | 
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to take care of it. The dollar and 
dollar-fifty moving picture is a prospect 
of the very near future, Mr. Sucher 
declares; which gives another hint of 
the immensity of this industry of the 
make-believe. 

The same forces that are raising ad- 
mittance prices are likewise making 
the community theater an institution 
—permanent and safe. The traffic 
problem aids and abets the growth of 
the community idea. 

Five years ago you never found a 
theater outside of the downtown 
amusement district that showed first- 
run, high-class pictures. Neighborhood 
houses carried second-run or second- 
rate films and showed to ten and fif- 
teen-cent audiences. ‘Today in many 
large cities amusement buyers are 
gladly contributing their dollar-ten to 
witness the showing of a first-run 
super-feature picture. Million-dollar 
community theaters are no longer rare. 
Where the ten and fifteen-cent, second- 
run houses were worthless security for 
loans, these million-dollar houses with 
their first-run pictures and downtown 
prices are as conservative as an office 
building, if comparatively recent de- 
velopments mean anything. 

Apparently, it is time the moving 
picture industry was considered on the 
same level as other giants of the in- 
dustrial world—time bankers erase 
from their memory all trace of the 
industry of ten, five or even two years 
ago. Itisno longer a piker’s game, and 
few pikers are playing it. 


Watching Out for the New 


Depositor 


ERHAPS the idea isn’t new, but 

it’s worth repeating. The teller at 
the Central Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, gave me a new 
deposit book when the old one was 
filled. 

“What’s that you’re writing in 
there?”’ I asked, because I’m always 
inquisitive. 

“Just a little code-word of ours,” 
said the handsome teller. “It’s ‘Dup.,’ 
meaning that this is a duplicate 
book.” 

He explained as follows: “This 
shows any other teller who ever waits 
on you that you’re an old depositer and 
possibly a long-time friend of the bank. 
Aso that you’re not a newcomer. If 
you were a stranger here, maybe the 
teller would need to remind you to 
make out your own deposit slips, or 
show you which window sells New 
York drafts, or extend special cour- 
tesies to you. But if you’re an old 
depositor, then we like to know that 
too.” 

The beauty of this idea is that it 
doesn’t cost anything to operate. 

—Fred B. Barton 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Better Times for Wage- 
earners 


(Continued from page 7) 


employed in the plants surveyed was 
almost three-quarters of a million; and 
the results are believed to give an 
accurate crosscut of the whole field. 

It was found that in 1914 the average 
hourly earnings of all workers surveyed 
was 24.5 cents, slightly less than that 
of the railroad workers. The average 
weekly earnings were then, however, 
only $12.54, which is more than $2.50 
less than the average for the railroaders 
at the same time. At the end of 1925 
these same workers in the manufac- 
turing lines were receiving 55.9 cents 
an hour and in the first half of 1926 the 
rate was 55.7 cents, 127 per cent higher 
than in 1914. Even on the weekly 
basis there was almost as heavy a gain. 
The average weekly wage rose from 
$12.54 to $27.27, or 117 per cent. By 
comparing the risen living costs it was 
determined that the workman in the 
manufacturing field today is 34 per 
cent better off on the hourly and 28 
per cent better off on the weekly basis. 
The discrepancy arises from the fact 
that today the weekly average of hours 
worked is somewhat lower. 

The general conclusions to be drawn 
are few and simple. The much feared, 
post-war slump has not materialized 
‘and probably will not come except in 
the shape of temporary depression, like 
that of 1921-22. Finally, workers as a 
whole, whether union or non-union, 
today are from 25 to 50 per cent better 
off —actual buying power considered — 
than before the war. 

The general office worker, the cleri- 
cal man, is not considered in these 
figures, except incidentally with many 
others. The reason for this omission 
is the simple fact that it has been im- 
possible to get reliable data on large 
forces of office, bank, mercantile and 
similar employees. What few facts 
there are available, however, indicate 
that, in comparison with the others, 
white-collar men have fared badly. 


Loans to Veterans 


FIRST reports received from 119 
_ banks in the eastern and midwestern 
cities of the country disclose that 
$87,700 already has been loaned to 
World War veterans on their adjusted 
compensation certificates, which ac- 
quired a loan value on January 1, it 
was announced at the Veterans’ Bureau 
on January 6. 

In addition, it was said, mail from 
banks is coming into the bureau in 
mcreasing amounts, which will swell 
the total of loans made to veterans on 
their certificates. Some of the first 


letters tabulated indicated loans were 
made immediately to veterans. 
At the same time it was announced 


Fifty-seven 


—In Deposits 


Leading 
Buffalo 


—In Depositors 
—In Resources 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


at the bureau that letters had been 
received from 800 banks requesting 
85,000 application forms to be used in 
making loans on the certificates. 


A ‘‘Loan Shark’’ From 
Georgia 


A GEORGIA loan shark not only 

charged interest at 314 per month, 
but also insisted that the luckless 
borrower give an assignment of his 
future wages. Finally, however, one 
courageous borrower pulled the shark’s 
teeth with considerable skill, and the 
operation is reported, not in the dental 


journals, but in the official reports of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
This particular borrower having 


. received his pitiful loan, and having 


executed the usual assignment of his 
wages, applied to the Georgia courts 
for an injunction that no wages should 
be collected on the salary assignment. 
The Georgia Supreme Court ruled in 
the borrower’s favor in 129 South- 
eastern Reporter, 51. 

As the Georgia law provides that no 
part of the principal, interest or 
expense of an usurious loan can be 
collected, the result was that this 
particular borrower, at least, got a 
very cheap loan. —M. L. Hayward. 
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Send for samples! 


Solomon was wrong, for once, 
there is something NEW 
under the sun, there is a new 
way of sealing, locking, fasten- 
ing envelopes without the use 
of sealing wax, etc., and that 
is the newly patented device 
known as the 


Amestyle Envelock 


Pages of copy would not take the 

lace of a single sample in your 
owt to prove EASE, CONVE- 
NIENCE, and SAFETY. Write 
today for FREE samples—use your 
letterhead. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


It Must 
Be Right — 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
CO-OPERATIVE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is one of the satisfied users 
of the 


ERATION 


SYSTEM 
Why not your Institution? 


It is used daily by thousands 
of Banks nationally. Write 
for our descriptive booklet 
today. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


line wherein the public’s interests are 
concerned, excepting the banker. Then 
why should not he be required to take 
some such examination? I am not 
prepared to say just how this can be 
worked out but I do believe that before 
a man is permitted to engage in the 
banking business, he should be required 
to pass some sort of an examination 
which would determine his fitness for 
the position of managing officer of a 
bank. Unless a man is a fairly good 
judge of human nature and has the 
ability to pass on credits and has the 
backbone to say ‘No!’ occasionally, 
or | might say frequently, he has 
no business lending other people’s 
money.” 

Even in sections where the agricul- 
tural deflation struck hardest, thou- 
sands of banks pulled through and 
never for a day were other than solv- 
ent. In Iowa, where 267 banks have 
failed in the past five years, are 1,600 
banks that have continued on their 
way, sound and unaffected. These 
were managed with intelligence and 
on safe banking principles. Were 
conditions alone responsible, all the 
banks would have suspended —but 
those that were strong weathered the 
period of stress while the weak con- 
cerns went under. 

One state, Nebraska, has made a 
beginning by incorporating in_ its 
statutes a requirement that bankers 
have a state approval of their fitness 
for their positions. This unique law, 
fathered by the Nebraska Bankers 
Association, was recently enacted and 
requires that every executive obtain 
a license from the state banking board. 


HE past is fairly littered with 

examinations that did not examine, 
investigators who did not know how to 
investigate and reports that were 
merely fairy tales. Inexperienced 
examiners took a cursory look at the 
books and called them good —and the 
next week the bank failed with liabili- 
ties outrunning the assets three to one. 
Likewise weak institutions were nursed 
along under a mistaken idea on the 
part of bank departments that some 
miracle would finally be performed 
and their solvency re-established. 
Miracles are mighty scarce in the 
banking business. It is agreed that a 
committee of bankers might be called 
in for an ante-mortem conference but 
if the case be hopeless, the quicker the 
suspense is over, the better for all 
concerned. 

Frequent, exhaustive and impartial 
examinations with prompt action is 
now demanded by the country bankers 
as one method of lessening failures and 
as a mode of detecting weaknesses 
that may be corrected. And _ this 
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Country Banking: 1927 Model 


(Continued from page 9) 


process is being followed with greater 
efficiency as a result of past experi- 
ences and the baleful outcome of care- 
less inspection of bank operations. 

Another side of the country banker’s 
problem today is how to increase his 
income. It is not enough to prevent 
losses or to regulate credit —how shall 
he make his bank earn more money? 
For one thing, interest rates are 
steadily decreasing in the rural section. 
The eastern centers long ago felt the 
effect of stabilized civilization and a 
plethora of funds. The Interior started 
the banking business by charging “‘all 
the traffic would bear.” The farmer 
or stockman paid 10 per cent or even 
more and could not help himself. Then 
states enacted usury laws and rates 
came down step by step. Now the 
charge is regulated not by law but by 
supply and demand, far below the 
legal rate in almost every community. 
The farmer borrows money on his land 
at 5 or 6 per cent; he can get money 
at his bank at 6 to 8 percent. And the 
bank sees its income from that source 
lowered, compared with pre-war 
days. 


HE task is difficult—banks have 

been so liberal in their proceedings 
that the public takes for granted 
such things as handling checks, be 
they large or small, and, even if the 
demand extends over into the red ink 
column, feels it is rightfully a part of 
the accommodation. Here and there 
a bank applies the service charge for 
accounts falling below $50. Some- 
times, finding that the institution 
across the street is absorbing its busi- 
ness, it rescinds its action. Or all the 
banks of a town or county unite and so 
long as all cling firmly to their agree- 
ment, it works. Eventually all country 
banks will make a service charge on 
small accounts — but it will take years 
to make it generally effective. 

What financial authorities are try- 
ing to impress upon the country 
banker is that there is no inherent 
merit in size alone. The vice-president 
of a Chicago trust company, gives 
this view: 

“The opportunity to observe funda- 
mental banking principles is always 
present, and they can be practiced in 
every bank in the land, small or large. 
There is no monopoly on sound bank- 
ing practice. The smallest bank in 
the smallest hamlet can be, and is, 
just as strong in proportion to its 
liabilities as any banking institution 
in New York, Chicago or Los Angeles. 
The viewpoint of the banker on the 
ground in daily contact with his 
customer is nearly always more reliable. 
This is recognized every day by the 
city banker, who will not take on the 
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borrowing account of a corporation 
jocated in another city or town, unless 
he does so in co-operation with one or 
more local bankers with whom the 
concern has a close working arrange- 
ment.” 

The country banker of today is not 
looking for any marvel in relief plans 
to be enacted through legislation. 
Sometimes comes a suggestion that the 
government shall by some financial 
arrangement take off his hands the 
real estate he has accumulated through 
foreclosure or assignment, that there 
shall be extended a measure of help- 
fulness to aid him in carrying his load. 
And despite the history of several 
states’ efforts, guaranty of deposits 
has advocates. But after all, he 
recognizes that the best thing for him 
right now is to wipe off his books as 
rapidly as possible all doubtful notes, 
clean up the debris of the past and 
build anew on a sound foundation. 
This he is endeavoring to do. If there 
can be some helpfulness by raising the 
standard of bank requirements, de- 
manding larger capital and enforcing 
firmly strict examination, it will go far 
in bringing him to a normal business 
position such as he enjoyed for the 
first sixteen years of this century. 

The country bank in its 1927 design 
is by no means perfect but it possesses 
improvements that apparently will 
increase its efficiency. The banker 
believes it has a more flexible control, 
smoother movement, clearer vision, 
steadier action and far less tendency 
to eccentric vibrations that tend to 
divert from established principles of 
finance. Furthermore it is character- 
ized by greater circumspection in the 
number and character of its passengers 
and limits its load to its ability to 
progress safely. A few refinements 
are yet needed but indications are that 
they will eventually be supplied. 

The country banker of 1927 is a 
better banker than the one of 1917. 
At least he knows more and if he does 
not make use of experience, it is be- 
cause he is unqualified for a place in 
the world of finance. 


Chain Store Sales 


[ EADING chain store systems re- 

ported for November the unusually 
large increase of 10 per cent in average 
sales per store compared with a year 
ago. A part of the increase was due 
to the extra selling day this year, and 
the less rapid opening of new stores, 
which have smaller average sales than 
established units, accounted for a part 
of the increase in some lines. 

Variety, drug, and grocery chains 
continued to show the largest gains in 
total volume of business, but all types 
reported substantial increases over last 
year in November. — Monthly Review, 
Second Federal Reserve District. 


Fifty-nine 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(5° ENABLE a banker to make an intelligent deci- 

sion as to the advisability of going into a building 
project—our latest publication, “Preliminary Service 
for Contemplated Bank Buildings,” shows how we 
present a comprehensive building program, including 
plans, sketches and condensed specifications, together 
with estimate of total cost. 


A copy will be mailed you for the asking 


ST. LouISs BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Banks Exclusively 
NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS -:-- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— 


SAFEGUARD 


The operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. 


Ordinary paper often contains lint or minute particles of paper dust 
which fly into the machine and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. 


Burroughs non-lint roll paper may be obtained from your local 
Burroughs agency, or if you wish, you can order it direct from factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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AUG 28 1917, 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


WM. H. NEAL, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


BOOKKEEPERS, AUDITORS 


and Office Workers should read The Bookkeeper and 
Auditor, a monthly Magazine published in your interest. 
Contains many interesting articles. A rece nt issue con- 
tains; “Js Mechanical Accounting a Success?" “Collections 
as a Basis for C ‘omputing Profits."" * History and Evolution 
of Bookkeeping.” “Questions and Answers.’ You may 
read the next three issues at our risk. Send $2.00 for one 
year’s subscription. Your $2.00 will be refunded after 
three issues if not satisfied. Sample Copy Sent Free 
THE BOOKKEEPER and AUDITOR 
2126 Engineers Bank Building - Cleveland, Ohio 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutt 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 
Golding Press Division, 


The 


“YesoNo 
Men 


If you would concentrate 
on the “‘yes or no” men 
in the business market, 


investigate BUSINESS. 
BUSINESS will carry 


your message each month 
straight to the desks of 
170,000 handpicked busi- 


ness executives. 


These are the men with 
whom to deal. 


Write for Rate Card 


BUSINESS 


BLVD. DETROIT 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


IGURING the interest on our sav- 

ings accounts was a burdensome 
task for a few in the bank until we 
learned the secret of dividing the work 
among many. 

We pay interest on these accounts 
at the rate of four per cent per annum 
on a quarterly basis, crediting it on 
the books semi-annually. There are 
3,500 accounts in this department, and 
we have fourteen employees in the 
bank, including active officers. 

Our present system, which has 
proven to be a boon to those responsible 
for the work, is as follows: 

The balance on each savings account 
is entered in the first column of a four 
column sheet and a final total struck 
at the foot. Control figures are carried 
on each drawer of accounts so that 
when the first drawer is finished a 
recapitulation is made of the totals of 
the pages and the grand total checked 
against control. 

Posting on the accounts is suspended 
during the interest figuring period. 
For the interest period just passed, we 
found we had seventy-five pages of 
forty-five accounts each, so five cap- 
tains were chosen from among the 
seasoned employees and each captain 
was responsible for fifteen sheets. 

Each captain enters in the third 
column one per cent of the smallest 
balance between the dates covering 
the first interest quarter, and in the 
fourth column one per cent of the 
smallest balance between the dates 
covering the second quarter. 

Each captain has an assistant whose 
duty it is to add the two interest 
period figures together and extend the 


THE BURROUGHS 


Sharing the Interest Burden 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 
First National Bank & Trust Company, Freeport, N. Y. 


total in the second column. Thus we 
have the old balance in the first column 
and the total interest to be credited 
in the second. 

The assistant then totals the second, 
third and fourth columns, proving each 
page by checking the total of the 
second column against the total of the 
third and fourth. 

Each captain enters the interest on 
the cards for his section and _ his 
assistant runs up the cards proving the 
total of the new balances against the 
total of the first column plus the total 
of the second column, page by page. 
A final recap is made by each captain 
showing the page number, balance be- 
fore interest was entered, interest 
credited, and the new balance. Should 
his section cover pages containing 
accounts in more than one drawer, he 
indicates this fact by drawing a line 
on the recap where the break occurs. 

The general bookkeeper makes the 
final proof of the entire interest from 
the proof sheets submitted by each 
captain. Out of fourteen employees, 
ten share the interest burden while the 
other four attend to the balancing of 
monthly statements and other peri- 
odical work. 

With the adoption of this system 
and the close co-operation of all within 
the bank we are enabled to complete 
the work in a minimum of time and 
without overburdening any employee. 

Our last interest figuring period was 
finished in record time. In three days 
the work was finished, despite the fact 
that two employees were on the sick 
list, and nobody was required to work 
later than 6:30 p. m. 


Dating from the Whaling Days 


By L. E. ANDREWS 


N 1825 when the days of Moby Dick 

were something more than a tra- 
dition, an institution was brought into 
being that is still serving the citizens 
of the community where it was in- 
corporated. This institution is still 
known, as it was then, by the name of 
the New Bedford Institution for 
Savings. 

Started first that ‘mariners’ and 
all others interested in putting aside 
a portion of their earnings to create a 
fund that might become a bulwark in 
time of need, the New Bedford Insti- 
tution for Savings now occupies an 
enviable site on the corner of Purchase 
and Union Streets in the heart of the 
city, and an enviable position among 


banking institutions in Southern New 
England. 

When the original group of business 
men banded themselves together to 
promote the financial interests of the 
community, the wharves rang with 
the clamor of outfitting the finest fleet 
of whale ships the world has ever seen. 
Coopers and sail makers plied their 
trade. The streets were crowded with 
strangers from practically every por- 
tion of the globe. There was a perfect 
babel of tongues. Stately mansions, 


with cupolas mirroring back the rising 
sun and reflecting the last beams of the 
setting sun, were occupied by prosper- 
ous whale merchants, many of them 
active members of the Society of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Friends. Here they would sit and look 
with their marine glasses far down the 
harbor watching for the return of some 
long-looked-for vessel, hoping that she 
would come in laden deep with oil, 
“sparm.” 

But the days of the whaling industry 
drew toanend. One after another the 
old ships made their last port. The 
ship Ann Alexander and the bark 
Kathleen were rammed by maddened 
whales, the Northern Light and the 
Belvedere and the Cape Horn Pigeon 
and a host of other famous vessels 
became but memories. The ice floes 
of the North gripped and held some, 
others laid their bones on far-off 
tropical shores, some became part of 
the Stone Fleet, the marauding Shen- 
andoah, belonging to the Confederate 
forces, accounted for others. 

Today there remain only the John 
R. Manta and perhaps one or two 
others fit for active service. Down in 
her concrete berth at Colonel Green’s 
summer estate, the Charles W. Morgan 
flies the flags of the past, the flags that 
represented the ownership of the long- 
gone merchants. The flags are now 
merely a curiosity. No more do men 
watch for them to count their gains; 
no more do sailors come in mad with 
joy after a four years’ cruise. 

But the New Bedford Institution for 
Savings was equal to the radical 
changes that took place in the nature 
and habits of the population. Today 
smoke pours from scores of tall smoke 
stacks. New Bedford today is a mill 
city, an industrial city. It has grown 
from a busy bustling town into a city 
of more than a hundred thousand 
people. And as the city grew, so the 
New Bedford Institution for Savings 
grew. Today beside the main bank 
there are several branch banks larger 
than the old bank. 

The branch banks are placed directly 
in the mill districts where the workers 
may deposit their earnings and transact 
their business without going down 
town to the main bank unless they 
desire to do so. There are three of 
these branch banks, one at the north 
end of the city, one at the south end, 
and one in the rapidly growing south- 
western part of the city. 

The regular banking hours are from 9 
a.m. to 3 p. m., but on Saturdays the 
branch banks are open from 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m. and from 6 p.m.to 9 p.m. so that 
all those who work late Saturdays may 
have a chance to make their deposits. 

In order to bring more vividly before 
the public the great transformation 
that had taken place in the city’s 
industries and to bring the romance of 
the past into the present, the bank 
officials staged, during the summer of 
1926, an exhibition that will long be 
remembered by the many who saw it. 
For weeks one of the most extensive 
exhibits of ship models was placed on 


(Continued on page 64) 


Individual Attention 


No matter what your business, 
there is someone in this organ- 
ization qualified and ready to 
give it his individual atten- 
tion. Indeed, the personal 


element has been a vital factor 
in placing this institution fore- 
most among Chicago banks 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION— AND MORE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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~~? new Burroughs that automatically gives two 
original lists of each group of items—-no carbon 
paper to stuff—no perforated sheets. 


This machine retains all the advantages of the Duplex 
and other Burroughs machines used on proving and at 
the same time cuts the cost of this work by— 


I Reducing printing and stationery expense— 
requiring only original sheet—-no perforated 
copies. 


Saving time of tearing apart perforated sheets. 
Eliminating carbon paper. 
Saving time of stuffing carbon paper. 


Producing more legible list to be attached to 
items. 


Assuring lists being attached to correct batches 
of items. 


Preventing record being destroyed if clerk runs 
off bottom of sheet, as complete record is on 


tape. 


OMA WN 


For complete demonstration of this new machine, 
call the nearest Burroughs office or write— 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ADDING~ BOOKKEEPING~ CALCULATING AND 5 ING MACHINES 
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CLEARING HOUSE Sixty-three 


cuts the cost all bank 
proving work 


THIS TAPE 


is one of the two 
original lists of each 
group of items. It is 
provided by the new 
Burroughs Proving 
Machine automatically 
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Quick Collection 
Specialists 
In the center of the Nation’s 


workshop—private wires to 
the country’s financial centers. 
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HE 


Connections with nearly 1,000 
American banks and 5,000 


FFB 


: 
< banks in Europe. > 


33 


In a word, equipped to give 
exceptionally quick and efh- 
cient service on collections. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Millions 
SINCE "61 A BANK FOR BANKERS 
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view in the main bank. The many 
large sunny windows made conditions 
ideal when the models were arranged 
on long benches that were placed along 
two sides of the large building. There 
were models of nearly all the famous 
old whaling vessels, ships, barks and 
schooners, all fully rigged and com- 
plete in every smallest detail. With 
the whale ship models were models of 
the old Salem clipper ships in all their 
beauty, their snowy clouds of canvas 
towering aloft. Beside each model was 
a card bearing a whale and the name 
of the model. 

The exhibition proved extremely 
popular and day after day hundreds 
of visitors passed through the insti- 
tution in order to view the models. 
Groups of admirers crowded about 
the miniature ships. Many men who 
had sailed on various ships came to 
see the models as well as strangers 
from inland. Boys enrolled in manual 
classes came to study the models, and 
found a new impetus in their work. 

So successful was the exhibition that 
later in the year another exhibition 
was arranged, an exhibition of paint- 
ings. Sixty leading American artists 
were represented in the exhibit which 
included ninety-six pictures, among 
them being “The Pool” by H. L. 
Hildebrandt. This picture was award- 
ed the Brown and Bigelow gold medal. 
The paintings represented thir- 
teenth annual exhibition of the Allied 
Artists of America and were exhibited 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 

To anyone who had always looked 
upon banking as a cut and dried busi- 
ness, and a bank building as merely a 
prosaic financial clearing house, the 
exhibition was a revelation. As with 
the exhibition of ship models, the 
lighting proved ideal and the wide wall 
spaces allowed the paintings to be hung 
without crowding and to advantage. 
Not only art lovers but hundreds of 
people who ordinarily would not have 
thought of attending an art exhibit 
passed before the paintings or stood 
expressively silent gazing at some par- 
ticular picture that happened to appeal 
to them. Many were the comments 
in favor of the exhibition, comments 
expressing pleasure that the bank 
officials had been thoughtful and far- 
seeing enough to bring into the lives 
of so many people a glimpse of beauty. 

The success of the exhibition was 
complete and undeniable. It sug- 
gested a totally new departure, a new 
way of being of service to the public. 
It proved that the New Bedford Insti- 
tution for Savings was still seeking 
greater opportunities to make not only 
its depositors but the entire community 
feel that the bank belonged to them, and 
that in starting its second century of 
service, it is indeed a public institution. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-2-27-aDV. j 
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The most acceptable Personal Service a Bank can render 
to its Depositors, is that which assists, 
protects and guides them on their travels. 


Is this one of your Depositors? 


—If so, she will thank your Bank for an unexpected 
Personal Service on her travels abroad. 


Depositors’ good-will is the first interest of all progressive banks. In securing 
it, in developing it, American banks today practice the fine art of Personal 
Service. 


A notable branch of this Service, one widely accepted and fully appreciated, is 
the personal care and protection banks now extend to their Depositors, on 
their travels abroad, through the Hand of a Great Service. 


At the important ports of the world, at the railway stations of foreign cities, 
wherever and whenever assistance is needed — your Depositors will always find 
this “‘ Helpful Hand” of the American Express Company. 


Their travel money is made safe against loss or theft—and the Hand of a 
Great Service is assured them, to the full extent, when you sell them 


AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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CHECKS DETAIL 


ACCOUNT 


Please examine at once. If no error ts teported within ten 
dave the sccount will be considered correct 
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Last item in balance colume Fepresents your balance 


The Kalamazoo Equipment for 
mechanical accounting is well 
known to bankers in all sections of 
the country—you will find it in 
use in the outstanding banks of 
every large city or community. 


4 It provides the desired and ex- 
< pected results by giving every aid 
/ to rapid, accurate posting and a 
> compact portable record for refer- 
ence. 


From the broad and comprehen- 
sive line of “Kalamazoo” equip- 
ment you can always select the 
right device for your needs. Write 
“Kalamazoo” when you want 
loose leaf equipment of any kind. 


Write today for the 
Bank Record Keeping 
Equipment Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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